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World's School Typewriting 
Champion, 1926 


3 States and Canada 
were represented at 


the 1926 International Type- 





writing Contest as guests of 


the Underwood Typewriter 
Company. 

Our plan created such nation- 
wide interest among teachers 
and students of typewriting 
that we have decided to re- 
new our invitation for 1927— 
State Champions winning on 
the Underwood will again be 
brought to the International 
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Typewriting Contest as Un- 
derwood guests. 





We urge all students of type- 
writing to start practice now 
for the State Contests. 


Every school has a chance to 
be represented. Will yours be 
one of the 48? 


UNDERWOOD 


“he Machine of Champions 





JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


I knew when, in dour days of ’ninety-three, 

He trod the wine-press of neglect alone, 

And Hunger claimed him for her very own, 
Though mind and heart were exuberantly free! 
When will is strong, what pit man’s rights in fee 

Can hinder alien hands from digging down 

In mines of common sense, or Fortune's frown 
Dismay more daring delver, pray, than he? 


—Within the covers of his shorthand scheme 
The pages teem with exercise and rule; 
Outside, the author plans to reign supreme 
In realms of busy mart and training school. 


“The end it crowns the work,” —a classic pose; 
This end may have a supplement! Who knows? 


—Bates Torrey. 


December, 1926. 


Editorial Note: The verses which are printed here are from the pen of Mr. Bates Torrey, the well-known 
shorthand reporter of Boston. As many of our readers know, Mr. Torrey is author of one of the best textbooks 
on Pitmanic shorthand, and was the first to publish a textbook on Touch Typewriting—in fact Mr. Torrey was 
the first to use the term “touch typewriting’”’ to describe the modern method of operating the machine. We 
appreciate Mr. Torrey’s tribute to the author of our system, and also the generous thought that prompted him 
to “drop into verse.” 

As a photograph of Mr. Gregg has not appeared in the magazine for some years, we think this an appro 
priate opportunity to reproduce an exceptionally good one, taken at his desk recently—a picture which appears 
as frontispiece to this issue. 

—C. L. S. 
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What the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company Expects of 


Its Stenographers 


By Herbert L. Rhoades 


Personnel Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


(Extracts from an address to the New York Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association, October 16, 19206) 


\ X y HAT does the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company expect of the ste- 
nographer? In using that term I 

shall include both Junior and Senior, as the 

distinction in our own organization is largely 
one of degree and not of kind, and the require- 
ments for both are essentially the same. 


First —Shorthand and Typewriting Skill 


Our Company expects a stenographer to 
have a thorough working knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting—and in that I include 
the ability to set up typed material properly 
on the page with respect to such details as 
margins, spacing, etc. Here, we are far more 
interested in accuracy than we are in speed. 
This requirement, though fundamental and 
basic, is perhaps the least and simplest of 
them all. It is the one we ought to take for 
granted. 

Elbert Hubbard once said that if he were 
twenty again and wanted to succeed in busi- 
ness, he would study stenography, and he was 
quick to add, “Also, if I were a stenographer, 
I would learn to spell, paragraph, and punc- 
tuate. Besides, I’d put a little furniture in 


my attic.” Evidently the Sage employed 
stenographers in East Aurora and was not 
altogether unfamiliar with some of their short- 
comings. 


Then Spelling, Punctuation, and Grammar 


Hubbard has here suggested a second and 
third requirement—the ability to spell words 
commonly used in business dictation, and a 
working knowledge of the essentials of gram- 
mar. It is not to be assumed, of course, that 
the vocabulary of the average stenographer 
will be as large as that of the person from 
whom she takes dictation, and for this reason 
she is certain to be given words with which 
she is unfamiliar and which she may not know 
how to spell. 


Three Good References 


Right here lies the necessity for being on 
good speaking terms with the dictionary. And 
to the dictionary I would add a second volume, 
a book of synonyms and antonyms; this last, 
principally to be of assistance to her when 
her employer uses the word “gorgeous” four 
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times in the same paragraph, and she is certain 
that the object being described has other char- 
acteristics besides color. One is betraying 
no secret when he states that those who dic- 
tate are not always familiar with the rules 
of grammar and good English. But the ste- 
nographer who is, can be of inestimable value 
to her employer. If she knows that the placing 
of a comma after every seventh word and a 
period at the end of every fifth line is an 
easy rule to follow but at the same time an 
incorrect one, she has real possibilities. 

In this connection, she will find a third 
volume a useful addition to her collection of 
working tools, an authoritative text on gram- 
mar. I have found the Century Handbook 
invaluable. It is just the kind of book which 
a stenographer will find occasion to use every 
day in the week—to confirm her feeling that 
when her employer dictates “different than,” 
what he really means to say is “different from.” 
If a new stenographer begins work with us 
equipped only with a fresh notebook and a sheaf 
of pencils, I entertain some doubt as to the 
probable quality of her work; but if I know 
that she has brought with her a good dic- 
tionary, a book of synonyms, and a grammar, 
I am inclined to believe that she intends to 
take her work seriously, and my hopes are 
high. 


Fourth— Ability to Make Sensible Transcript 


The fourth and last of these requirements 
is, in some respects, the most important of 
them all. I refer to the ability of the stenog- 
rapher to make sense out of her dictation. 
Merely to write down notes as they “listen,” 
without an understanding of what is meant, is 
not enough. I know of nothing which is so 
likely to throw the dictator off an otherwise 
even keel as to dictate a clear and straight- 
forward sentence, and then have it returned 
to him completely void of sense because of the 
substitution of a word, similar in sound, but 
miles away in meaning. I do not have in 
mind those instances in which the dictator has 
used a highly technical word, such as “dys- 
kinesia,” nor a phrase borrowed from a foreign 
language, such as “a priori,” but rather those 
cases in which the correct word ought to be 
obvious to a person of average intelligence. 

Let me illustrate. A few days ago I had 
occasion to dictate this sentence: “The prob- 
lem is one requiring the sympathetic codpera- 
tion of all,” and it came back to me as follows: 
“The problem is one requiring synthetic co- 
operation of all.” At the same time I used 
this phrase, “the requirements are essentially 
the same,” and I was surprised to have it re- 
turned to me as “the requirements are cen- 
trally the same.” I asked the individual who 
took the dictation just what meaning she got 
out of these sentences, and she replied, “None.” 
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The stenographer who is literal-minded, and 
who transcribes her notes simply as they sound, 
is little more than an automatic writing ma- 
chine. She is of limited value to her employer, 
and is very likely to suffer disappointment at 
the time salary increases are being considered. 
Hubbard very tersely summarized the situa- 
tion when he once wrote, “If your intelligence 
does not codperate with your organs of hear- 
ing, there is a hiatus between the pot hooks 
and your pay envelope.” 

My reasons for emphasizing this point as I 
have are two-fold; in the first place, this in- 
ability is by no means an uncommon one, and 
causes no inconsiderable irritation on the part 
of the dictator—it has been the barrier in 
the way of more than one stenographer’s 
progress. In the second place, I feel it is a 
matter which, in part at least, is teachable, 
recognizing, of course, that much depends on 
the individual background and intelligence. 


“Sense” Tests 


At this point I should like to offer a sug- 
gestion as to a possible method for developing 
common sense in those who are studying ste- 
nography. I know of an organization which 
has incorporated in its regular work a series 
of business letters in which words have been 
substituted for the original, which are some- 
what similar in sound but different in mean- 
ing. No trick or catch words are used. Each 
individual is required to take the letter as 
read, and then transcribe it, making such 
changes as she feels are necessary in order to 
make good sense. 


The Secretary 


To define the term secretary is not easy. In 
fact, I do not know that I have ever seen a 
definition which seemed completely to fill the 
bill; and this, of course, is because her duties 
and responsibilities are infinitely more numer- 
ous, varied, and exacting than those of the 
stenographer. A study of her duties made a 
year or two ago produced a list of 871 separ- 
ate items, and I suspect the list could easily 
have been extended to a thousand had a few 
more questionnaires been sent out. We all are 
sufficiently familiar with this person who so 
frequently occupies a pivotal position in the 
executive’s office, to make it unnecessary to 
reduce her to a cold and exact definition. Our 
interest is rather in the direction of analyzing 
her duties in terms of what one large com- 
mercial organization expects of her. 


Must Handle Work Without Dictation 


In the first place, we expect a secretary to 
be able to compose a substantial part of her 
work without direct dictation, working from 
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verbal instructions and marginal notes. This 
means that she must be able to write a clear, 
concise, and courteous letter, and this I scarcely 
need to add is not the easiest thing in the 
world to do. 

One executive in our organization has his 
secretary listen in on all telephone conversa- 
tions and sit in on many conferences, and 
prepare summaries of the important points. 
He also assigns her the task of preparing a 
daily diary—and this, of course, without dic- 
tation on his part—in which a resumé is made 
of all the important things which have hap- 
pened during the day. During a recent ex- 
tended absence from the office, he received 
every day a carbon of the diary, and he told 
me not long since that it was so well prepared 
that he felt he was in almost as complete touch 
with the office as if he had been there in 
person. 

Another executive assigned to his secretary, 
this past summer, the task of conducting a 
rather sizeable volume of correspondence with 
our representatives in the field and others in 
respect to certain campaigns being conducted 
in various parts of the country, and this with 
only a moderate amount of general supervision 
on his part—giving here and there a sugges- 
tion as to a general type of reply, or supplying 
a fact or figure which was not readily avail- 
able to her. This same person occasionally is 
required to prepare analyses of replies received 
to certain form-letters sent out, and frequently 
she has offered constructive suggestions which 
have been of real value to him. 

No person, however competent otherwise, 
can expect to advance herself from the steno- 
graphic to the secretarial level if she does not 
have this ability. 
I know of no single 
test which is so ef- 
fective in segregat- 
ing the real secre- 
taries from those 
who simply want to 
be secretaries, as 
this one. 


Must be Clerk, Too 


In the second 
place, we expect a 
secretary to perform 
a certain amount of 
work of a general clerical nature. Every 
executive maintains private files of corre- 
spondence, usually on an alphabetical basis, 
but not necessarily so. In addition, he may 
assign her the task of maintaining an informa- 
tion file. I was in the office of an executive 
the other day, and within the space of five 
minutes he had occasion to call for three dif- 
ferent papers, and in an incredibly short time 
the three papers were on his desk. I inquired 


can find 
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MY AIM 


To earn the meed of praise that 
comes to me 

Who sees at eve his daily labor done, 

And done so well no hostile eye 


A flaw in it, or fault of any kind. 
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if he had worked out the system of filing, and 
he told me he had left it entirely in her hands, 
and, further, he had yet to be disappointed in 
her being able to find what he asked for. 

Of course, she is expected to handle all call- 
ups and follow-ups; open and read all but 
purely personal mail, and attach the necessary 
papers; keep track of his engagements, and 
make herself generally useful in a host of 
other ways. The secretary who can plan and 
handle this work in a really efficient manner 
with a minimum of direction from her superior 
is a most valuable asset to any organization. 


Must Be Able to Meet Callers Successfully, 
Answer Calls, and Make Appointments 


In the third place, we expect a secretary 
to have sufficient personality and tact to be 
able to represent her superior in his contacts 
with the public. By this I mean she must 
know how to receive callers at the office, and 
care for them during perhaps prolonged wait- 
ing periods; handle his telephone calls; make 
appointments for him either with or without 
his knowledge, give such information and 
answer such inquiries as she can without in- 
terrupting him; and so conduct herself that he 
will have no occasion for embarrassment 
through ill-advised or discourteous acts of hers. 


Must Keep Her Own Counsel 


In the fourth place, we expect her never to 
betray information of a confidential nature. A 
number of secretaries in our organization 
handle certain personnel records for groups of 
employees ranging from a score to several 
hundred. In _ this 
connection they 
have access to such 
matters as salaries, 
ratings, and various 
items of a purely 
personal nature. In 
their regular rou- 
tine, there are re 
vealed to them facts 
regarding the com- 
pany’s income, its 
investments, growth 
of business, plans, 
and other matters 
which have not been officially announced. She 
may even know the size of her employer's 
bank balance. You can readily understand 
how great may be the temptation to gossip 
just a little about such matters, and at the same 
time, how fatal this would be. An efficient 
secretary is close-mouthed about her em- 
ployer’s business ; guards his secrets as her own 

Under these four headings may be grouped 
practically every duty which may be assigned 
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a secretary. Right here the temptation is 
great to enumerate certain personal traits 
which the executive regards as essential. The 
list could easily begin with Accuracy -for A 
and end with Zeal for Z, but such a list would 
be of little value to you, and of no interest 
to us. These positive traits would probably 
apply equally well to any office position, for I 
know of no kind of work for which inaccuracy, 
disloyalty, unreliability, and laziness are con- 
sidered virtues. If, however, I were asked for 
the four which I consider of greatest impor- 
tance I would be inclined to list these—judg- 
ment in all her acts, accuracy in all her work, 
loyalty to the organization, and complete 
adaptability to her superior. 


Business Must Develop Its Secretaries 


So varied are her duties, and so exacting 
are the essential personal qualifications, that 
it is not to be expected for a moment that the 
schools will be able to turn out the secretary 
as a finished product, ready to step out and 
become at once the business executive's other 
self. Such a person must of necessity be the 
product of both the school and business. Select 
the best material you are able to find—keen, 
alert, ambitious young men and women with 
a solid educational background; train them 
thoroughly in those fundamentals to which I 
have referred before; and leave to business 
the task of making secretaries out of them. I 
imagine you are frequently confronted with 
those who dream dreams of starting at the 
top and continuing their progress uninter- 
ruptedly from that point. It may be well, for 
their own good, to caution them against over- 
rating their abilities; it may be wise to im- 
press upon them that the proper place for a 
beginner to begin is at the beginning. 


Employer Responsible, too, for Satisfactory 
Results 


How often have I heard this one or that 
one complain of the shortcomings of his ste- 
nographer; and more times than not, he may 
have good reason. But a discussion of this 
kind would not be quite complete without a 
word or two regarding the certain responsi- 
bilities of the employer. After all, a letter or 


“My Aim” 


thought to be kept forever in mind 
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a memorandum is the joint product of tw 
the one who dictates and the on 
who transcribes. First among these I would 
place the responsibility for dictating clearly) 
concisely, and sufficiently slowly to permit th: 
stenographer to get it all. We are all familia 
with the dictator who, in the midst of a sen 
tence, whirls around in his swivel chair and 
continues his remarks to the northwest corne: 
of the room. We are also familiar with th 
person who starts well, then backs up, repeats, 
starts over again, crosses out, and leaves th: 


individuals— 


stenographer in a bewildered state of mind 


It is asking entirely too much for any one t 
produce grade “A” work under such conditions 


Not Only Must Dictation Be Clear, But 
In structions Expli if 


[The second responsibility is to see that com 
plete and explicit instructions are given when 
ever necessary, and not to take too much f 
I have in mind such matters as in 
number of carbons wanted 
whether the material is to be single- or doubl« 
spaced, what disposition is to be made oi 
extra carbons, if any, whether the letter is t 
be typed on a full-sized letterhead or on 
half sheet. Such details as these ought always 
to be explained to the newcomer, and to thi 
more experienced stenographer whenever the) 
deviate from the customary practice. 


granted. 
dicating the 


What Wonders a Compliment Can Work! 


The third responsibility is in the direction 
of exercising ample patience, and of givin; 
the individual every opportunity to develop and 
grow. Very often all that is needed is a 
suggestion, kindly given, or a hint as to 
method of correcting an error. Rare, indeed 
is the person who is satisfied with interpreting 
the employer’s silence as evidence of his en 
thusiastic approbation. I know one executive 
who frequently leaves with his secretary a 
leaflet, a report, a newspaper clipping, or a 
book, with the hint that she may find it i 
teresting reading. And what he has in mind 
of course, is to furnish her with a sufficient 
background to enable her to assume an eve! 
larger portion of his work through a greater 
familiarity with his particular field of interest 
parting 


by the secretarial-stenographer 


“DICTATED BUT NOT READ” 


A credit executive who sends out his letters “‘Dictated but not read,” dictated the following 


paragraph to his stenographer: 
With us the sky is the limit.” 


The man who received the letter found the paragraph read thus: 
With us this guy is the limit.” 


judgment in extending credit to Mr. Blank. 


“You can use your own judgment in extending credit to Mr 


Blank. 


“You can use your own 


—Arizona Producer. 
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By A. 8. Hannaford, in ~ National Union Topics” 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1926-27 


Alaska 


Frederick R. Judy, Petersburg High 
School, Petersbur 


Arizona 


Donald LeMaster, Bisbee High School, 
Bisbee 

Luella C Swedberg, Miami High 
School, Miami 

R Miller, Nogales High School, 
Nogales 


Ar hansas 


Evelyn Jennings, Central College, 
Conway 

Virginia Gardner, Fort Smith High 
School, Fort Smith 

Mrs. Harriet Gile, Hot Springs Bust 
ness College, National Park 


California 


Olive May Clow, Union High School, 
Anderson 

Ethel C. Sawyer, Atascadero Business 
College, Atascadero 

Emma Schuck, Dos Palos Joint Union 
High School, Dos Palos 

Helen W. Broock, David Starr Jordan 
High School, Los Angeles 

Martha Z. Schmitt, Orange Union 
High School, Orange 

J. B. Hughes, Union High School, 
Oroville 

Gertrude E. Morrison, San Luts 
Obispo High School, San Luis 
Obispo 

Sister M. Stephana, St. Agnes High 
School, Stockton 

Elsie M. Kain, Winters Joint Union 
High Schoo Winters 


Canada 


Sister Paul-Emile, Sacred Heart Con- 
vent, Ottawa, Ontario 


Colorad 


Alberta Wolfe, Brighton High School 
Brighton 

Rose M. Weland, Canon City High 
School, Canon City 

Mrs. Mabel Stein, Florence High 
School, Florence 

Frances B. Wood, Fort Collins High 
School, Fort Collins 

Gertrude Wolfe, Phillips County 
High School, Holyoke 

Ina Smith, Bent County High School, 
Las Animas 

W. CC. Pittenger, Longmont High 
School, Longmont 


Connecticut 


Ethel 8. Nash, Warren Harding High 
School, Bridgeport 

Sybella R. Gilman, Tourtellotte 
Memorial High School, North 
Grosvenordale 

Hazel M. Alcott, Lewis High School, 
Southington 

Ruby M. Parsons, Torrington High 
School, Torrington 


Margaret M. Donallan, Lyman Hall 
High School, Wallingford 

J. M. Perry, St. Margaret's School, 
Waterbury 


District of Columbia 


Grace E. Eaton and Katie L. Fris- 
zell, Business High School, 
Washington 

Sister M. Agnes Cecilia, St. Dominie 
High School, Washington 


Florida 


Ethel M. St. Clair, Hillsborough High 
School, Tampa 


Hawaii 


Mrs. Francis Peterson, Phillips Com- 
mercial School, Honolulu 


Idaho 


Meltrude Coe, Boise High School, 
Boise 

Dewey Briscoe, Burley High School, 
Burley 

T. L. Coultas, Lewiston High School, 
Lewiston 

Bryan West, Payette High School, 
Payette 

Eugene F. Lackey, Idaho Technical 
Institute, Pocatello 


Illinois 


Mildred Daten, Barrington High 
School, Barrington 

J. L. Newton, Benton Township High 
School, Benton 

Verna E. Earl, Buda Township High 
School, Buda 

Helen McEncroe, Calumet City Town- 
ship High School, Calumet City 

Camilla Kinsella, Chatsworth Town- 
ship High School, Chatsworth 

Sisters of Christian Charity, Joseph- 
inum High School, Chicago 

Sister Robertella, St. Martin's School, 
Chicago 

Sister Mary Lioba, St 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Georgina, Visitation High 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Angela, Academy of St. 
Teresa, Decatur 

Mina Bearhope, DeKalb Township 
High School, DeKalb 

Lottie E. Gascho, Dupo Community 
High School, Dupo 

M. W. Alford, Eureka Township High 
School, Eureka 

Nellie C. Collins and Rutheda A. 
Hunt, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston 

Freeda ©. Smith, Fairfield High 
School, Fairfield 

Ruth M. Van Kessel, Freeport High 
School, Freeport 

Margaret Lamberton, Galva High 
School, Galva 

Loulse Lesch, Drummer Township 
High School, Gibson City 

Eveline Firth, Gillespie High School, 
Gillespie 

Cordelia Wildi, Highland High 
School, Highland 


Procopius 


Sister M. Consilla, 8. 
Academy, Joliet 
Marjorie J. Warnock, Wetherfield 
Township High School, Kewance 

Hazel Buck, Monmouth High School, 
Monmouth 

Sister M. Stanislas, St Mary's 
Academy, Nauvoo 

Sister Mary Maximilia, Holy Rosary 
School, North Chicago 

M. H. Marius, Brown's Business (ol 
lege, Ottawa 

Clorah E. Corzine, Palatine High 
School, Palatine 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame of 
Quincy, Quincy 

Bessie L. Stem, Virden Communit; 
High School, Virden 

Rachel Cowden, Community Hig! 
School, Wenona 

Mary Elizabeth Judd, Zion High 
School, Zion 


Francis 


Indiana 


Mary Balch, Clinton High School 
Clinton 

Gwendolyn Royster, Porter School of 
Commerce, Evansville 

Sister Mary Evangela, Reitz Memoria! 
High School, Evansville 

Sister M Espirie, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Fort Wayne 

Irene J. Carfield, Frankfort High 
School, Frankfort 

Bernice Jones, Franklin High School, 
Franklin 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St Josep 
School, Garrett 

Marion Short, Hartford City Hig 
School, Hartford City 

Laura Phillips, Commercial Institut 
Ladoga 

Mrs. Jennie Adams Reul, Madisor 
High School, Madison 

Catharine Veach, Sandborn Hig! 
School, Sandborn 

J. C. Dickey, South Bend High 
School, South Bend 

Myrtle B. Surber Spencer Hig! 
School, Spencer 


Towa 


Vv. Lucile Davis, Indianola Hig! 
School, Indianola 

E. C. Bets, Johnston High School 
Johnston 

Lyda Stephens Slade, Leon High 
School, Leon 

N. B. Curtis, Shenandoah High 
School, Shenandoah 

Bina Mse Traxler, Central Hig 
School, Sioux City 


Kansas 


Opal McPhail and Mabel Pinson 
Abilene High School, Abilene 

A. L. Gantz, Anthony High School 
Anthony 

Philip "T. Pearson, Dickinson High 
School, Chapman 

Lelah L. Burnelle, DeSoto Rural Hig! 
School, DeSoto 

Lela M. Hill, Dodge City High 
School, Dodge City 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Young, Elmdale 
High School, Elmdale 


(Continued on page 272) 
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Keep Moving 


By the Spectator, in the “San Francisco Examiner” 
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Mable Burgy, Kansas State Teachers’ 
College, Emporia 

Loyd Bumgarner, Great Bend High 
School, Great Bend 

Gladys Frank, Senior High School, 
Junction City 

Alta L. Haynes, Central High School, 
Kansas City 

Sister Antonia, Immaculata Catholic 
High School, Leavenworth 

Benedictine Sisters, Holy Trinity 
School, Lenexa 

Mary Swarm, Manhattan High School, 
Manhattan 

Jean Doughias, Maryville High 
School, Maryville 

Guy P. Cross, Osage City High 
School, Osage City 

N. Catherine Long, Salina High 
School, Salina 

Blanche Mosler, Whitewater High 
School, Whitewater 


Kentucky 


W. C. Begley, State Reformatory, 
Frankfort 

Prudence Lyon, Russell High School, 
Russell 


Louisiana 


Sister Mary Paula, Our Lady of 
Good Counsel School, New 
Orleans 

Sister M. Edmund, Sacred Heart 
School, New Orleans 


Maine 


Vera D. Varney, Cony High School, 
Augusta 

Perry Dawley, Jackman High School, 
Jackman 

Marjorie E. Lebroke, Bliss Business 
College, Lewiston 

Helen M. Gowen, Norway High 
School, Norway 


(Continued from page 270) 


Maryland 


Corinne W. Adams, Crisfield High 
School, Crisfield 

Ross J. Blocher, Hampstead High 
School, Hampstead 

Mollie F. Saffell, Reisterstown High 
School, Reisterstown 

Helen E. Porter, Wicomico High 
School, Salisbury 


Massachusetts 


Alice A. Hatch and Martha C. John, 
Beverly High School, Beverly 
Margaret V. Fowler, Old Colony 
School, Boston 
Sisters of Charity, St. 
School, Boston 
Josephine F Harmon, Chelmsford 
High School, Chelmsford 

Bertha M. Ferguson, Searles High 
School, Great Barrington 

Gladys M. Bushman, Greenfield High 
School, Greenfield 

E. D. McIntosh, The Lawrence Com- 
mercial School, Lawrence 

Edith M. Baldwin, Leominster High 
School, Leominster 

E. Darling, Ludlow High School, 
Ludlow 

Evelyn A. Hill, Mansfield High 
School, Mansfield 

Esther L. Simpson, Middleboro High 
School, Middleboro 

Sister M. Cosmas, St. Joseph's Con- 
vent, Roxbury 


Margaret's 


Michigan 


Iva Dewey, Boyne City High School, 
Boyne City 

Florence Filkins, 
School, Cadillac 

Andrew J. Groop, Charlotte High 
School, Charlotte, Michigan 

F. G. Tebo, Garden High School, 
Garden 
Nova Hamilton, Gobles High 
School, Gobles 


Cadillac High 


Iva M. Davidson, Holland Hig 
School, Holland 

Irene O. Rasmussen, Ishpeming Hig! 
School, Ishpeming 

Isabelle Senecal, Lake Linden-Hubbe!l! 
High School, Lake Linden 

Florence A. Bovee and Esther L 
Cline, Lansing High Schoo! 
Lansing 

Sister Aurelia Mary and Sister M 
Mercedes, Baraga High School 
Marquette 

Bessie Carpenter and Mae I. O'Hara, 
Pontiac High School, Pontiac 

Marjorie E. McKay, River Rouge 
High School, River Rouge 

Mary P. MelIntyre, St. Clair Hig! 
School, St. Clair 

Gladys Kunzile, Three Rivers Hig! 
School, Three Rivers 


Minnesota 


Esther Swenson, Ada High School 
Ada 

Marie Meland, Benson High School, 
Benson 

Leone Robichaud, Greenway Hig! 
School, Coleraine 

Alpha Irgeus, Duluth Central High 
School, Duluth 

Thora M. Anderson, Ely High School, 
Ely 

J. A , Senior High School, 


Eleanor Kravig, Madison High School, 
Madison 

Lenice Lillie, Mankato High School, 
Mankato 

Effie M. Mead, Mankato Commercia! 
College, Mankato 

Esther E. Johnson, Bible Institute 
and Academy, Minneapolis 

Margaret C. Gray, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Myrtle Fijelsted, Mora High School, 
Mora 

Sister Mary Rosita, St. 
School, St. Paul 


(Continued on page 304) 
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ar “PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


‘Uheory Questions Answered 


URING the past few months, we have 
D received a number of questions from our 

readers. We have tried to answer all of 
them as clearly as we could. We are giving 
below a number of these questions and answers 
in the belief that they will prove interesting and 
beneficial. Many of these questions may appear 
very simple, but we fully appreciate how puz- 
zling the most simple thing can be at times. If 
there is some little thing that is puzzling you, 
won't you let us have it? We want to help in 
every way we Can. 


Q. Why is the i in myself on the back of the m? 


A. The diphthong i is a circle. Paragraph 6 
tells us circles are written outside of angles. 
Therefore, the i is placed outside the angle. 


Q. In the word jail, why isn’t the circle outside 


the angle? 


A. There is no angle between j and /. The 
beginning of | should have a decided curve, 
which allows the 7 to emerge into it without 
stopping the movement of the pen. A good test 
of whether or not there is an angle is, can the 
characters be joined without stopping the mo- 
tion of the pen. You will note that a circle 
between a horizontal curve and a straight line 
is always written in the curve. 


Q. In what words is the a circle used for the 


diphthong é? 


A. The words of most frequent occurrence 
are my, might, quite, life, lively, line, idea, 
ideal, item, identify, and identity. The prin- 
ciple may be extended to other words, but such 
forms should be memorized. 


Q. Aren’t the s rules followed in joining the ses 


stroke? If so why does the stroke begin with the 
left s in the word scissors? 


A. Not necessarily so. The ses stroke is a 


distinct sign, so the most convenient joining is 
always sought. 


Q. How is the word cease placed on the line? 


A. When a word begins with two s strokes 
the second s is placed on the line. 


Q. Why isn’t the circle on the back of the first 
curve in the word gained? 


A. Because the g and nd form an angle. 
When there is an apparent conflict of circle 
rules they are applied in the following order: 
angles, reverse curves, curves, straight lines. 


©. In the word written, is it correct to say the 
circle is outside the angle or is it on the back of the 
first curve? 


A. It makes no difference in this case, since 
the circle will be at the same place. 


Q. What is the difference, if any, in the outlines 


for yes and agree? 


A. Yes is the small loop placed on the line, 
while agree is the large loop placed above the 
line. The latter is a prefixal form. 


Q. Is it all right to phrase can he, can I, can you, 
will you? 


A. The pronoun is usually joined before the 
verb instead of after it. This is especially true 
if the verb is a wordsign represented by only 
one stroke. 


Q. Does pr express pre, as well as per and pro? 


A. The only case in which pr is used for 
pre is in the word presume and its derivatives. 


Q. Why is the word twition written with the 
diphthong instead of the oo hook? 


A. It is the minor vowel that is omitted, that 
is the vowel following the diphthong. Another 
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Write by sound. 
Circles are inside of curves; outside angles; clockwise on straight lines; between 
reverse curves, on the back of first curve; between oblique curve and straight line, 
outside; and may become loops between consonants. 
Fr, fl, join smoothly when no vowel intervenes. 
Base of the first consonant on the line. 
O-hook opens at the top and right; at the right before n, m, r, |, unless preceded by 
a downward stroke. 
OO-hook opens at the bottom and left; at the left after nm, m, and after k, g, when 
followed by r, L. 
W is expressed by the OO-hook at the beginning, and by a horizontal dash in the 
body of a word. Wh is expressed by Aw. 
A is expressed by the dot if followed by A or w and a vowel. 
Y is expressed by e. In yo the hook opens to the right before n, m; at the top before 
r, l. Ye, ya are expressed by loops. 
S is written uniform with curve; angle to t, d, n, m; clockwise to sh, ch, j; s or th 
or both with a circle only, clockwise. So at the beginning of a word is clockwise; OOS 
joins smoothly at the beginning, and after downward strokes, and k, g. S$ with the 
oblique dash represents z. S slanted to the right represents <x. 
Th clockwise, unless joined to o, r, l. 
Ng expressed by lowered n; nk is a trifle longer. 
The suffix ing or thing expressed by a dot; ings or things by anti-clockwise s; ly 
by e; ily, ally, by loops; sion, tion, by sh. 
The prefixes con, coun, com, expressed by k; em, im, by m; and en, in, un, by n, if 
followed by a consonant; ex by es. 
The diphthongs are u, ow, oi, i. 
Ea expressed by large circle with dash within; short i-a by large circle with dot 
within; long i and any vowel by large circle with small circle within. 
The syllables ted, ded, and ed expressed by t disjoined. 
Circles and loops are reversed to express r before, after, and between straight lines 
in the same direction; between horizontal and upward characters; between sh, ch, j, 
and |; between downward characters and t, d, n,m. The circle is inside after p, b, «; 
outside after all the rest. 

S or th and circle written anti-clockwise before straight lines adds r. The reversed 
circle is changed to a loop at the end of a word showing the plural. 

The circle is reversed to express /| at the end of straight lines in till, tell, deal, mail, 
mile, still, style, smile, detail. 
R omitted without reversing in many words containing ear, er, or; war and wor at 
the beginning. 
To form the plural of wordsigns ending in s, add another s in the same direction. Past 
tense of wordsigns and abbreviated words is expressed by disjoined t; er and or added 
by disjoined r; ary, ory, by ri; er added to wordsigns ending in the last sound of the 
word by reversing. 
Out and after compounded with other words by using the wordsign form. 
Abbreviate as in longhand, also omit terminations. D represents dollars; n, hundred; 
th, thousand; m, million; p, pounds; b, billion; g, gallons; br, barrels; bsh, bushels; 
t, feet; o, o'clock; fr, francs; n-co, cwt.; s (below), per cent; s (above), cents; en, 
per cent per annum. 
Phrase short and common words; they must join easily; keep close to the line; and 
make sense, such as pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs, 
auxiliaries. 
Modify to before o, r, |, and downstrokes; as when repeated; been when phrased; able, 
after be or been; had, after pronouns; do not, after pronouns; ago, early, few, him, 
hope, sorry, want. 
Omit of the and crowd; between like characters from and to, and join; ata, 0 and 
crowd; by, and place one beneath the other; to, after reference, respect, 
regard, regret, able, please, like, order, glad, wish, according; the unimportant oom 
when the natural order requires its restoration. 
Omit short a and ow in the body of a word before n, m, ng, nk, nt, nd; the oo-hook 
after r, | followed by sh, ch, j; the vowel in the prefixes be, de, re, dis, mis, per, pro, and 
in the terminations age, tition, tation, dition, dation, nition, nation, mission, mation. 
Often omit minor vowels where there are consecutive vowels; the circle in the diphthong 
u; the vowel between reverse curves; hook vowel after t, d, r, |, followed by p, 6; 
circle vowel after p, 6 followed by horizontal or upward character. 
Omit d before m or vo; ¢ or d when slightly enunciated at the end of a word. Raise 
end of I to add d. 
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illustration is the word royal, in which the a 
is omitted after the diphthong oy. 


Q. When is oof joined smoothly, as in cuf, and 
when with an angle, as in tough? 


A. Oof and oov join smoothly at the be- 
ginning of words, after downstrokes, k, and g. 
You will observe the joining is the same as 
the oos joining, as given in Paragraph 36. To 
put it in another way: If there is an angle 
before the hook, it is not necessary to have an 
angle after it. In cuff there is an angle before 
the hook, therefore it is not necessary to have 
an angle after it; in tough there is no angle 
before the hook, therefore it is necessary to 
have an angle after it. For the sake of clear- 
ness, it is necessary to have an angle either 
before or after the hook. 


Q. In the phrase / had which way is the circle 


made? 


A. It is written with the right motion as in 
I would, the break being made just as the circle 
is completed. 


Q. In the Manual the word magnet is written 
magn-t, while in “Speed Studies” magnate is written 
magn-at. Is this just for distinction? 


A. Yes. There are a few words in which 
the outlines are the same except for the vowel. 
Where a distinction is necessary, the vowel is 
inserted. Other illustrations are: pattern and 
patron, interstate and intrastate, favored and 
favorite, considered and considerate. 


Q. When do we write the blend for tive and when 


just wv? 


A. The blend is used for tive and v for ive. 
If the form of the root contains the ¢t, v only 
is added for the derivative. Illustrations are: 
effective, attractive, detective, suggestive. 


Q. Why is the r retained in export and dropped 
in extort? 


A. Because of facility in execution. The 
termination port is expressed by por, except in 
proper names, where p is used. The termina- 
tion tort, as in retort, distort, is always written 
without r. 


Q. Why is the backward s used in ice? 


A. The left s gives a more facile form. 


Q. In Lesson Twelve of the textbook, why is the 
circle written in package and omitted in baggage? 
It seems to me the words are alike. 


A. That is the reason—the meaning of: the 
words is so similar and yet different that it is 
wise to differentiate in the outlines. It is true 
that Paragraph 94C applies to one as much as 
to the other, but you will observe the rule 
states, “the circle is often omitted,” not always. 
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Q. If s occurs between two letters such as the s 
in chosen or the s in Johnson, what rule may we use 
for joining? 


A. When s occurs between strokes, we con- 
sider facility in execution and legibility of 
outline. The syllabic division is usually fol- 
lowed, as in chosen, Johnson, castle. However, 
if following the syllabic division would give 
the s the appearance of a compound curve, this 
division is violated, as in mason. 


Q. Will you please tell me why in words like web, 
weep, whip, the circle is placed on the back of the 
hook when that rule is not followed in writing words 
like weal, wheel, whirl. I understand why the re- 
versed circle rule is applied in the first group of 
words, but not why the same rule does not apply to 
the last group of words as well. 


A. There are two reasons why an exception 
is made to the general principle in the words 
last mentioned. One is that it is difficult to 
prevent the hook assuming the appearance of 
a k when the circle is reversed in that joining— 
for example, weal becomes like keel. With the 
circle written inside the hook there is less 
tendency to make the hook larger, especially 
if the hook is inclined on its side, as it should 
be in this joining. 

It is not so difficult to make the distinction of 
size of hook in web, weep, whip; and it does 
not matter so much if the distinction of size is 
not observed, because the hook form is indi- 
cated by the fact that the word-form begins 
above the line. 


Q. I find some of our teachers maintaining that & 
and g are written above the line, and r and / below 
the line. Will you please say which plan has your 
approval? 


A. The rule in paragraph 17 reads, “The 
base of the first consonant of a word rests on 
the line of writing.” 

The dictionary defines “base” as “the bottom 
of anything, considered as its support, or that 
upon which something rests for support.” 

It will, therefore, be clear that the base of 
r, l, is the lowest part of the characters rep- 
resenting these sounds. In accordance with 
the rule, that part rests on the line. The 
characters for r and / must, of course, begin 
slightly above the line in order that the base 
rest on the line. 

The only purpose of the rule is to secure 
uniformity in writing, just as in longhand there 
is always a base line, whether real or imagi- 
nary. 

Q. I want to ask some questions about certain 
forms givén in the Vocabulary at the end of the 
Manual: (1) Does the a stand for a/ in the words 
approval and prevail; (2) On what authority is the 
letter p omitted in the word sympathy? 


A. (1) The forms in the Short Vocabulary 
are mostly abbreviations of one kind or an- 
other. The words you mentioned, approval 
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and prevail, are abbreviated by the dropping 
of the final letter. It will be noticed that 
many forms coming under the application of 
the Abbreviating Principle are analogous. 
Under the title, “Analogical Abbreviations,” 
a whole section of the book, “The Q’s and 
A’s of Shorthand Theory,” is devoted to this 
subject. This principle of analogy or associa- 
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tion is also followed in the omission of vowels 
and consonants. For example, in the Twelfth 
Lesson words are grouped in this way: resi- 
dent, president, evident; 

(2) The form for sympathy is abbreviated by 
the omission of p because “sim-thy” is suffi- 
ciently distinctive. It could not represent any- 
thing but the word sympathy. 


consist, persist; ete 


Business Letters 


Discrepancies in Account 


ym Gardner's Constructive Dictation, page 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gieaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are bu.iding and seliing modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
y aw 


s ™, ————_ 


D) 





were concentrated on 


S we peck away 
\ on the type 
A &£ writer, every 
nce in awhile, somehow 
other, the darn thing 
ust won't spell correct 
We always blame 
machine, for we ar 
ure i can’t retaliate 
\nd that brings us to 
the point. With these 
letters coming wrong 
sometimes, we found it 
necessary to be an ex- 
pert operator of the 
eraser, and at times we 
didn’t know how to manage that, for our eraser 
had wandered to places unknown and unfound 
Therefore, it was with gladness, yea, with 
joy, that we noted an “Eraser Placer.” It is 
an attachment that attaches to the side of the 
machine. Sixteen inches of tough cord con- 
trolled by a spring winder, enclosed in a com- 
pact barrel, now hangs on to our eraser like 
the proverbial -man hangs on to his gold, 
and we are now and forever relieved of the 
necessity of using language unbecoming an 
editor, for—our eraser is never lost! 


ae 


HE cry is for “visible” card systems, and 

so Mr. Bracken invented his “Brackendex.” 
his invention takes the form of an index card 
cut in such shape that when placed between the 
ordinary cards and depressed on one side, it 
throws the cards apart and leaves plain to view 
—visible—the material on the cards. 


Ie 


UR discussion of heights of tables and 
chairs in a previous issue of this magazine 
brings forth another question, as to the width 
and length of tables for this purpose. It might 
have been well to have incorporated this in- 
formation on that occasion, but our minds 


Eraser Placer 


“heights” and we could 


not wander into “widths 
and lengths.” However, 
the answer to this ques 
two-fold The 
tables should 


seventeen inche 


tion 1s 
sin ill 
about 
wide and thirty-tw 
inches in length Phis 
allows ample room for 
books and papers at the 
side of the machine 
Where the long 
“bench” idea is used, 
tables approximately fif 
teen feet long amply suit the occasion. Using 
the amount of 
these 


desk as a basis of 
student, 
tables can conveniently hold six typewriters 


the small 


space necessary tor each long 


Ie 


éé\/T R. ANTONIJE GRUICH, of Servia” 
M 


says Typewriter Topics “is in New 
York for the purpose of arranging with an 
American manufacturer to make and market 
his invention consisting of a return mechanism 
for the carriage of The device 
is in the form of an attachment that can be 
standard typewriter.” 


typewriters. 


put onto any make of 


Ie 


A 5S we read the item, “2,200 completed 
4 2X letters an hour,” we wondered wh 
could think so fast as to dictate the neces 
sary number of that would mak 
up these twenty-two hundred letters. Then 
we found that this feat is possible with a 
“Dupligraph.” This machine is for duplicating 
work. In a single operation the complete 
letter is printed—date, name and address, sig- 
nature, and all. The zinc letter-plates which 
print the body of the letter are made up on 
the same Graphotype that embosses standard 
address plates. These plates are wide enough 


words 
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to take eight single-spaced lines and long 
enough to permit a full-length line across a 
letterhead. They can be quickly put on or 
taken off or filed for future use. 

The name, address, date, and personal salu- 
tation are printed from standard Addresso 
graph address plates, which feed automatically 
from the plate magazine in the rear of the 
machine. 

The letter, name, address, date, and saluta 
tion all print through the same ribbon, which 
should assure a proper color match. The sig- 
nature is imprinted in any color from signature 
ink as the letter drops to the receiving table 
* To operate the Dupligraph requires only one 
operator. The plates are placed in the “maga 
zine” and sheets of paper stacked conveniently 
on the feeding table. Automatic “clips” on the 
roller carriage pick up the sheets and place 
them in the proper position to print. 

Seems to us a very likely device. 


ae 


WE have had several requests for the ad- 
dress of the automatic word counter 
mentioned in a previous issue. A further dem 
onstration of this unique machine was given 
us and we find that the New York distributors 
are at 245 Broadway. Your inquiries should 
be addressed to Mr. A. J. Coccaro, there 


Ie 


A! the annual fair of the American In- 
A stitute, in New York City, two marks 
of distinction were added to the honors that 
organization has conferred on the Remington 


Typewriter Company. These new awards took 
the shape of a silver medal to the Remington- 
Noiseless typewriter for excellence of product, 
and a fellowship in the Institute. Vice-Presi- 
dent Cecil S. Ashdown accepted the fellow- 
ship on behalf of the Company for the Reming- 
ton’s continued prominence in the writing ma- 
chine industry for a period of over half a 
century. 


B® 


JF you become one of the speed kings—or 

queens of the typewriting world, it might 
be your privilege to give away typewriters. In 
several newspapers and magazines we have 
seen photographs of friend Albert Tangora 
showing an Underwood Portable to the Royal 
visitor to America, Prince Nikolas of Rou- 
mania. Princess Ileana was also presented 
with an Underwood Portable. We don’t know 
whether in the process of handing over the 
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machine Tangora gave any of his expertness 
as an operator, but we expect that he instilled 
a desire on the part of the Prince to emulate 
him and Hossfield 


exposition of modern 
4. office equipment was held in Brussels, 
Belgium, for the two weeks commencing 
October 9, and was formally opened by the 
Belgium Minister of Work. 

Various American houses were represented 


"I“HE second annual 


the exposition, and from casual conversa 
with some of them it is determined that some 
very profitable business ensued, despite the un 
favorable market which at present prevails i 
Belgium. 

The exposition concluded with a banquet and 
a determination on the part of those who con 
tributed that this should be an annual 


ie tl 


I! the sales of standard typewriters for the 
n 1 taken as a 
importers of America 
machines are: (1) The United Kingdom, 
with $169,045 worth of machines; (2) France, 
purchasing to the amount of $90,433; (3) Ger- 
many, expending $86,431 on machines; (4) 
Brazil, South America, with $78,294 paid for 
this class of merchandise, and (5) Australia, 
with $73,333 worth of machines. The imports 
of other countries then drop to around the 
twenty-thousand mark. 


nth of September can be 


criterion, the leading 


il 


f eee aeroplane is becoming more of a com 
i mercial actuality every day. Mr. James 
H. Rand, Jr., has added an aeroplane to the 
transportation facilities of the company which 
he controls. For a considerable time Mr. Rand 
has been interested in the commercial pos 
sibilities of aeronautics, and now that the site 
for the Buffalo Airport has been acquired and 
is in the course of development, the first of 
a fleet of Kardex aeroplanes has been put in 
commercial service between the chief Kardex 
branches and the home office. 


i 2 


AY, J ELCOME, young speedist—Master Emil 
YY A. Trefzger, Jr—born December 5, 
1926. Thousands of friends of Mr. and Mrs 
Emil A. Trefzger, Sr., will wish this young 
man the best of everything. May he grow up 


to be as popular and versatile as his parents! 
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Corning, N 
Corsicana, Tex 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Covington, Ky 
Ind 


Crawfordsville, 


Cuwberland, Md 


Dallas, Tex 
Danbury, Conn 
Danville, Il 
Danville, Va 
Davenpor "hg lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Ill 
Denison, Tex 
lenver, Colo 
Dex Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
lhixon, TL 

Dover, N. H 
Dubuque, Towa 
Duluth, Minn 
Dunkirk, N.Y 
Dunmore, Ps 


Durham, N. C 


East Chicago, Ind 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
East Orange, N. J 


Z<-, . 
f > 


‘j— e.—_ East St Louis, 

2 G Easton, Pa. “ 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elgin, It. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elkhart, Ind. 

—~—, Fimira, N. Y. 

Fl Paso, Tex. 

~~ El Reno, Okla. 
Elwood, Ind. 
Llyria, Ohio 


"~~ 
a 


—_— $+ Emporia, Kans 
Gq 
é Enid, Okla 


— 


er Pa 


2 Mic! 


Escanaba, 


* Evanston, Tl! 


” S Ind 
9 
4 


< - Everett, Mass. 


7a 


> 


» 
Kt 
r 


Evansville, 


Everett, Wash 
Fall River, Mass 
N 


Fargo, Dak 


Faribault, Minn 
Findlay. Ohio. 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Flint, Mich. 

Fond du Lac, Wis 


~ 


Fort Collins, 
Colo 


_— 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Madison, Iowa 


—_— 


Fort Scott, Kans. 


4 w<« 


Q— Fort Smith, Ark 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


Fort Worth, Tex 


Frankfort, Ind 
Frankfort, Ky 
Frederick, Md 
Freeport, Ill. 
Fremont, Ohio 
Fresno, Calif. 
Galena, Kans. 
-Q e — Galesburg, Ill 


=» & Galveston, Tex 


Gary, Ind. 


Ff Geneva, N. Y 


~ v4 —«—. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


in al Gloucester, Mass. 


— 
ese ~=—_ 


ey, 


er 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


Grand laiand 
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Grand Forks, N 


Grand Rapids, M 
Great Falls, M 
Greeley, Co'o. 
Green Bay, Wis 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
e, Miss 


Greenvill 


Greenville, S. Car 


Hamu 


vad, Ind 
Hannibal, Mo 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harrison, N. J 
Hartford, Conn 
Hastings, Nebr 
Missa 


Hattiesburg 


> Haverhill, Mass 


¢ 
Hazelton, Pa 


Helena, 


Mont 


Henderson, Ky 
Hoboken, N J 
Holland, Mich 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Homestead, Pa. 
Hopkinsville, Ky 
Hornell, N. Y. 

Hot Springs, Ark 
Houston, Tex. 
Huntington, Ind 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Hutchison, Kans. 
Independence, F / as. 
Indianapolis, I: vl 
lowa City, Ic ra 


Iron Mour cin, Mich 
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é Y ,? 
Is or 
UR own Mother Tongue is probably the 
most flexible instrument of speech yet 
devised. Perhaps we should say “yet 
grown,” for a language is never really devised 
or invented; it is a product of countless cen- 
turies of natural—sometimes unaccountable— 
growth and development. Such leeway and 
variety are we permitted, not only in the matter 
of synonyms, but in our very modes of ex- 
pression, that we frequently are called upon to 
make very fine distinctions between some of 
the simplest rules of grammar. 

Who among us has not found himself, in 
the midst of an apparently simple construction, 
doubtful whether to use a verb singular or 
plural? This is a common dilemma in a lan- 
guage abounding like ours in collective nouns 
and singulars masquerading in the paradoxical 
dress of plurals. The latest example of such 
little idiosyncrasies in our language—certainly 
the best advertised example—appeared not 
long ago in most of the newspapers of the 
country. In this case it came about over the 
apparently simple question of whether “is” or 
“are” should be used in a certain construction. 

It all started when the Burlington Railroad 
desired to tell the world, through an adver- 
tisement, that “along its right-of-way ‘is’ or 
‘are’ produced two-thirds the oats, more than 
half the corn, etc., in the United States.” The 
advertising agency wrote “is” in the copy. 
When it reached the passenger traffic manager, 
he made a disparaging remark concerning the 
grammar of the advertising agency and 
changed it to “are.” Then the vice-president 
got hold of it and promptly changed it back 
to “is.” 

With the battle on, the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University were called into 
the fray. The first declared for “is”; the 
other for “are.” This, of course, did not settle 
anything, so the “Big Three” was appealed to, 
with the result that Princeton and Harvard 
for once agreed on something and voted “is” ; 
while Yale held out for the plural. 

Now, with the universities falling out over 
an apparently simple little verb like this, what 
can the poor little stenographer do when her 
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boss gets tangled in a maze of words and 
asks her to unravel it for him and make both 
sense and grammar out of it? Who knows, 
maybe the battle was one of stenographers in 
the first place, before the universities were 
called in? The newspaper dispatches attributed 
the difference to the various managers of the 
railroad, but we are half inclined to suspect 
that the secretary of the advertising man de- 
cided it was “is” in the first place, and that 
the trafic manager’s secretary knew better 
than that and made it “are”; only to have the 
secretary of the vice-president pass the final 
word on it and change it back to the singular! 
And certainly the secretaries knew just as 
much about it as the universities—no more, no 
less. 

Ours is indeed a flexible tongue! 

As for us, we vote for “is.” We think the 
subject in this case is a collective one calling 
for a singular verb; particularly in view of the 
fact that quantity is usually considered as a 
collective noun requiring a singular verb; thus, 
two-thirds of six is four. But far from being 
purists, we are inclined to boast of the flexi- 
bility of our language. If Kipling could write 
“the tumult and the shouting dies,” certainly 
the traffic vice-president had good precedent 
for objecting to the plural revision of the ad 
vertisement. And we are told that “the wages 
of sin is death” on no less authority than the 
Eible—the purest well of English. Kipling, 
we suspect, made his choice on the ground of 
euphony rather than of grammar; and where 
doubt prevails that perhaps is the best basis 
of solution. 

In commenting upon the incident, the New 
York Tribune says editorially: 

“The purists are usually worsted when they 
point the finger of scorn at vulgar error. Al- 
most always some scholar as erudite as they 
and less pedantic produces from Shakespeare 
or Addison or elsewhere from the wells of 
English undefiled, the very locution they con 
demn. There is real freedom of speech in 
English in the sense that it escapes some of 
the fetters that bind other languages. This 
flexibility is, perhaps, its greatest strength. 
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English, said Richard Grant White, is ‘a gram- 
marless language.’ 

“The sanction of good usage governs. What 
the vice-president of the Burlington conceives 
to be good English and the grammarians of 
Chicago, Harvard, and Princeton approve must 
be correct. What the passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Burlington says is right and the 
chairs of Yale and Northwestern indorse can- 
not be wrong.” 

All of which goes to prove nothing to the 
shorthand writer except that grammar is not 
something to be learned by rote and applied 
automatically like a measuring-stick to a life- 
less commodity. Our language is very much 
alive, it is rich in synonym and beauty, and 
as a plastic, facile medium of expression it 
is without superior—to the one who is willing 
really to learn it. To the shorthand writer 
particularly—the secretary or the stenographer 

familiarity with the capabilities and the 
vagaries of the Mother Tongue is a necessity. 
We deal in words, we who follow the science 
of shorthand for a living; they are the com- 
modity of our life. We, above all others, 
should know the rules which govern, the tastes 
which dictate, and the little exceptions which 
creep in and work havoc if we have not made 
a special study of them and thereby become 
familiar with their playful tricks. 

Shorthand and typing are only half the 
equipment of the good stenographer or the 
perfect secretary. The other half ts English. 


Editorial Brevities 


HE “Red N’ White” published by the 

students of the San Rafael High School, 
San Rafael, California, is one of the finest 
school papers we have seen for some time. It 
is full of school news, has lots of “life,” and 
is well mimeographed. 


Be 


HE LOWELL SUN and The Courier 

Citizen, carried detailed accounts of a re- 
cent large and enthusiastic meeting of The 
Gregg Shorthand Association of Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. John Robert Gregg gave a 
most inspiring and human address on the story 
of shorthand. At the second meeting of the 
Association, Dean Everett W. Lord of the 
College of Business Education was the speaker. 
Future meetings during the year are planned, 
reports Mr. Orton E. Beach, head of the 
shorthand department of the high school whose 
students form the body of this association. 
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Shorthand Cross - W ord 
Puzzle No. 22 


Contribated by Vivian V. Molle, Stamlaugh, Michigan 
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1 
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13 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
22 


27 
28 
29 






































Horizontal 


A genus; race; sort 
Mean; vile; worth- 
less 

With greater excel- 
lence; more correctly 
Clemency ; compassion 
A month 
Consequence; result 
Peculiar qualities; 
reputation 

Neat; handsome 
Once a week 

A delineation of 
parts of the earth 
A gem usually red 
One of deer family 
To put or place 

To show; personate 
That may be touched 
or felt; tangible 
To help; support 

A month 

A part of the head 


Vertical 


An apparatus to fas 
ten; an index 

To credit; to trust in 
At or in what place 
Orderly arrangement: 
method or order 
Toward 

To plot; to plan 
Lasting one day; 
short-lived 

A kind of fish 


1 A small musk-melon 


A small cask 

A narrative poem 

To mention by name; 
to denominate 


3 A person employed w 


act for another 
Regard; caution; 
management 

A collection of houses 
To convey or carry 
to; to fetch from 


Key to Cross-W ord Puzzle No. 21 


From the January Gregg Writer 
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“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 
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Do It 


Practical Penmanship 
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LNow! 


Drills 


(Continued from the January issue) 


HE close of the big 
O. G. A. Contest is 
drawing near. How 


many of you would like to win 
one of the little gold O. G. A 
pins given to all who write a 
specimen of shorthand rated 
as worthy of Honorable Men- 
tion? How would you like to 
see your name written on the 
Honor Roll to be hung in the 
classroom? How would you 
like to win the individual silver 
trophy pictured last month, or 
help your school secure the cup 
shown here, or a banner or 
Honorable Mention diploma? 
How would you like to be a 
winner ? 

You can win and you will 
win if you have pluck enough 
to acquire the necessary skill 
in writing. The practice that 
you do from now until March 15, the closing 
date of the Contest, will determine your status. 
Careful study and analysis of your notes, 
coupled with faithful and conscientious prac- 
tice, will enable you to win. 

An important consideration to be kept upper- 
most in mind while practicing shorthand pen- 
manship is facility of writing. It is not enough 
to be able to write a beautiful outline. You 
must be able to write good outlines rapidly. 
While coming to the office this morning, I 
saw an athletic teacher giving his group of 
students the first lesson in running. He 
stressed form particularly. He emphasized 
position, balance, breath control, etc., while 
putting them through the paces. Why? Be- 
cause he knew that unless they have good 
form, they will not be able to win a foot race. 


O. G. A. School Cup 


Slow motion, with conscious 
control of breath and muscles, 
is necessary at the start to 
develop correct habits; but, 
naturally, slow motion will not 
win the race 

Likewise, in shorthand, you 
cannot become a speed writer 
if you write each outline slow 
ly and deliberately. Therefore, 
have established 
good form, further practice 
should be for facility—the 
rapid execution of good forms 
That kind of practice develops 
expert short 


when you 


champions and 
hand writers 

Most of the papers that 
“flunked” this month did so be 
cause they lacked fluency in 
here were too many 
“blobs” at the end of 

characters, and too many thick 
and shaky outlines. Write swiftly, compactly, 
and rhythmically all of the drills given this 
month, and your shorthand will improve both 
in style and in fluency. As you practice, keep 
these elements of good writing in mind: 

Smooth, even and light lines are secured by 
writing with a free, easy movement. Curves 
should be properly made and the circles joined 
smoothly at right angles with the curve. Uni- 
formity of slant and proportion must be main- 
tained. 

The results of facility and rhythmic writing 
are found in (1) close and uniform spacing 
between outlines, (2) well-executed small 
characters, possible with good hand control 
(3) tapering “get-away” strokes at the end 
of characters, secured by thinking ahead of 
the outline you are writing to the next one 


writing 


“dots” or 
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you are to make before you finish the stroke F 

and (4) instant and direct movement of hand f ar e, i, 

to the writing position required for the next } ( f 5 $ s vs 

character. / / 
Counting is a good way to secure rhythm (4 - ¢ v os”: ie 


and control while writing. 
Angle Joinings i = Cc C__ — 


Just a bit of review before we start the new Y Cs tsp Cy | am -~ -X 
exercises : a / 

Observe the modification of the curve when / 
p and b join t, m, g and k. (See Drill 1.) (a ¢ 
Ordinarily » and b are written with a full 
curve at the end; yet, before k, g, t, d, », and 
m, the curve is modified slightly for the sake 
of facility and clearness in writing. Some very 
good writers have the tendency to write p and 
b with too much fullness in these combinations. 
The curve should be modified enough to obtain 
good, clear, facile joinings. 

Another mistake common among some 
writers is to raise the end of k and g in such 
combinations as kv and gv. It then resembles 
the ten blend. This is due to emphasizing too 
strongly the curvature at the beginning of 
k and g. While it is true that & and g start 
with a slightly curved motion, it should not be 
so exaggerated as to interfere with the hori- 
zontal position of the stroke. 

Write the combinations in Drill 1 smoothly 
and rapidly. Do not stop at each angle and 
“about face.” While walking, you do not stop 
to face about before you turn a corner, do 
you? Your infant brother does, perhaps, in 
order to get his balance before toddling in 
another direction. Your infant days in short- 
hand are over now, and you ought to be able 
to “walk around the angles” in shorthand 
smoothly and swiftly. 


c 


Prove Your Forms by Inversion 


Observe that Drill 2 is Drill 1 turned upside 
down. If you find any of the combinations in 
Drill 2 difficult to write, turn the notebook 
upside down and write over the top of that 
character in Drill 1. For instance, if you 
cannot make rf correctly, turn the notebook 
upside down and retrace pk, which in this posi- 
tion becomes rf. This kind of practice estab- 
lishes good form and fluency of execution at 
the same time. 

Keep in mind the necessity of training the 
hand not only to glide around angles smoothly 
and quickly, but to move swiftly from one 
outline to the next. 


Diphthongs and Vowel Combinations 


The diphthongs to be studied this month 
are not unlike the vowel combinations prac- 
ticed last month. While, usually, little or no 
trouble is experienced in writing the hooks 
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alone, there is an inclination to broaden them 
in such combinations as ow, wa, etc., where 
the circle is large. Bear in mind that the 
hook is deep and narrow regardless of the 
position it takes or the characters which it 
joins. 

Before making the characters, write the 
exercise in the first line of Drill 3. It is mack 
with the same motion that is used in writing 
the longhand letter w. 


Forms Join— Not Merge 


Study the forms of the diphthongs care 
fully. Notice that the forms are kept distinct 
by writing one above the other, as shown in 
Drill 3. An excellent way of checking you 
writing is to place a ruler horizontally across 
the paper touching both ends of the hook; if, 
then, the circle is cut off completely, the out- 
line is correctly written. If the ruler cuts 
through the circle, the outline is not correctly 
written. See illustration in Drill 3. These 
diphthongs joined to other characters do not 
change their form in any way. 


Drill for Hand Control 


Sufficient practice of Drill 4 begets hand 
control in writing small characters. It is im- 
portant that proportion in the length of strokes 
and distinct separation of the vowels be main- 
tained. 


Oy and Oa 


In both oy and oa the circle is written above 
the hook, but the circle in the latter is larger. 
The hook remains deep and narrow. Close 
the circle with a sharp, swift stroke to the 
right in the vowel combination—an “upper- 
cut,” in the language of the pugilist—as you 
write the words. Don’t let the hook become r. 


Noah, Nora, boa, bray, Genoa, Samoa 
U and Ou 


The diphthong u, composed of e-«, must be 
made small and uniform in slant with other 
strokes. Again we must keep in mind that 
one vowel is to be written above the other, 
but this time it is the hook that is on top 
Practice Drill 6 carefully. The only difference 
between eu and ow is the size of the circle. 

Drill 7 will be comparatively easy after the 
mastery of Drill 6, because the large circle 
allows a little more freedom of movement. 
Examine the words in lines 4 and 5 of Drill 7, 
then write them correctly: 


cow, gout, row, mow, now, cake, rack, make, knack 
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The Diphthong I 


The diphthong i is easy enough to make. 
It is simply a broken circle. Note that in 
some combinations it is written with the same 
physical motion as that used to write the long- 
hand letter 0. Do not rest the pen on the 
point, where you break the circle in words 
like fight, bite, etc. Acquire alacrity in getting 
away as soon as the circle is penetrated. If 
your finger should come in contact with a hot 
iron, there would be a quick get-away—an in- 
voluntary motion to release the finger from 
its painful contact with the iron. Speeding the 
hand on its way to the completion of the 
character as soon as the circle is penetrated 
should likewise become involuntary. 


dry, fight, trite, guide, while, oil, pile, boil, snipe 
H ¢ and H 7 


The words in Drill 9 require special atten 
tion: 


weep, web, wipe, wide, whip, Wigent 


Notice that a dotted line, so written as to 
touch both ends of /, cuts the vowels apart in 
the word weep. The hook must be deep and 
narrow in this joining. Note the form in the 
illustration. 


Sundry S's 


A correct start in writing the small letter 
s in shorthand is half its mastery. This little 
curve should be written with a sharp, quick 
curve uniform in slant with p, b, f, and v. Do 
not start by drawing it. S is simply a long- 
hand comma without the dot at the beginning. 
Can you write a comma? If so, then s should 
not give you any trouble. 

Practice the forms in Drill 10. Observe the 
slant. If you have difficulty in writing sls 
correctly, turn your notebook upside down and 
write over sgs, which in that position becomes 
sls. Write smoothly and correctly. 

A vowel intervening does not interfere with 
the form or slant of s, as shown by the words 
in Drill 11. 
seep, saber, pass, sail, lace, series, since, said, days, 
nose, pose, lose, gas, safe, swim, sweet, swagger, 

sickle, sway 


Differentiate clearly between the hook and s. 
Blend Drills Coming 


We will study th, ten, ent, etc., next month. 
In the meantime, master the lessons we have 
had up to this time. Top off with the Speed 
Drill (Drill 12). 

The league had a gala day in Gary. Henry Lane 
will go in a rig. Henry will take a camera in the 


dray. I can get a hack at the gate. The Greek will 
read the tale well. Della may get the grain in an hour. 


Speed Dril, 


(Taken from “Graded Readings’’) 
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O. G. A. Contest Copy 


SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
a ss ty This copy ts to be used not only 
Mle ritir é el ~—TSHIp 6 rra ec o - 

- . a ee for the Annual O. G. A. Contest, 


those whose notes show artistic merit 
How to become a Member: Practice but for the regular membership tests 
the test article until you secure two copies for February as well. All spect 
that represent your best work Mail one of | : . 
these to the editor of the department, and mens written from this copy will be 
retain the other for comparison with the considered in the Contest unless 
Pp iblished pl ate If the specimen sent us marked “For Membership Only ” 
reaches the required standard, a member- . ; “- ‘ 9 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise Specimens marked “Contest Only 
your work will be returned with suggestions will be held until the closing date, 
and criticisms and you may try again. To March 1S, for examination. If your 
secure approval, notes must be correct in = . . 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- paper is being submitted for mem- 
tion, free in movement bership as well as the Contest, be 
A Certificate of Superior Merit is sure to mark it “Membership Ex 
awarded to those whose notes are o ” ares , , 
superior excellence This is the highest amine? This « py may De used for 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand Membership tests until March 25 
writing It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it Members may be- 
J f n es t0 he ertificate of Su- ~ . . » 
— i " - - oy - ms = Every time that we allow ourselves to be 
yerior Alert circula ary t is er- = . 
tifeate and how to secure it will be sent penetrated by Nature, our soul is opened to 
on request. — the most touching impressions. Whether Na 
Ezaminetion Fess: An examination ture smiles and adorns herself on her most 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- : 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents beautiful days, or whether she becomes pale, 
each application for Certificates of Superior gray, cold, and rainy, in Autumn and in Win 


—— ter, there is something in her which moves 

TYPEWRITING not only the surface of the soul, but even 

The 0.A.T ; , : its inmost depths, and awakens a thousand 
e ° . - ls the professional! organ- : aioe a . 

ization of the artists in typewriting. It is memories which to all appearances have no 

connection whatever with the outward scene, 


open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
a ee Site but which, nevertheless, undoubtedly hold 
5 dander Gielen Ie epee ype, Fa communion with the soul of Nature through 
is studying typewriting in a school or by sympathies that may be entirely unknown to 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test us, because her methods seem to be beyond 
Senior Membership: Membership in " " , , vht 
the Senior division is open to all typists the touch of our thoug it. 
whether attending school or not who have — Maurice de Guerin 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be a my anied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
speed 
Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to ore 
} alify at fifty words 1) strokes) or more QO. 4. T. 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test 
No papers rat g aless speed, or totaling ni OF? 4 
‘ ad R107 j 
more than five errors, are to be submitted ju < 
Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “‘c« etency"’ appear in this depart- 
ment eact mont} Tests may be practised Arrange the following parody of 
as often as desired, but only one specimen -* , “avsen . 
should be sent in. Each part of theO.A.T Kipling’s famous “lf” as attrac- 
ane me | tests should be typed on a tively as you can on one sheet of 
separate sheet The speed test matter ber : . pone. came 
1d s r ran 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- paper, typmg wt as a five-stanza 
ject to International Rules, and accom- poem. 
panied by the timer's affidavit. A test is 
good only until the 25th of the month 
following publication “ ” » ' TRO. ' ] 
Fees: An examination fee of ten cents IFS for POSTAL PATRONS ir you will 
must accompany each membership test. ADDRESS all your MAIL CORRECTLY to STREET 
Ne fee is charged for speed tests. and NUMBER, BOX, Or RURAI t ‘ TF you 
will PLAINLY NAME the TOWS r ciry—the 


Va ‘STATE” IN FULL, so’s not to leave a doubt; 
iF you will print the SENDER’'S NAME AND 
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February ['ypewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until March 25, 1027) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


Wf T is my hope, when the snow is off the ground and the ocean has been tamed by 
breezes from the south, to cross to England. Already I fancy myself seated 
in the pleasant office of the steamship agent, listening to his gossip of rates 

and sailings, bending’ over his colored charts, weighing the merit of cabins. Here 

is one amidships in a location of greatest ease upon the stomach. Here is one with 

a forward port that will catch the sharp and wholesome wind from the Atlantic. 

[ trace the giant* funnels from deck to deck. My finger follows delightedly the 

confusing passages. I smell the rubber on the landings and the salty rugs. From 

on top I hear the wind in the cordage. I view the moon, and | see the mast swing- 
ing among the stars. 


Then,* also, at the agent’s, for my pleasure, there is a picture of a ship cut 
down the middle, showing its inner furnishing and the hum of life on its many 
decks. I study its flights of steps, its strange tubes and vents and boilers. Mun- 
chausen’s horse,‘ when its rearward end was snapped off by the falling gate did 
not display so frankly its confusing pipes and coils. Then there is another ship 
which, by a monstrous effort of the printer, is laid in Broadway, where its stacks 
out-top Trinity. I° pace its mighty length on the street before my house, and my 
eye climbs our tallest tree for a just comparison. 


It is my hope to find a man of like ambition and endurance as myself and to 
walk through England. He must be able, if necessary, to keep to* the road for 
twenty-five miles a day, or, if the inn runs before us in the dark, to stretch to 
thirty. But he should be a creature, also, who is content to doze in meditation 
beneath a hedge, heedless whether the sun, in faster boots, puts into lodging’ first. 
Careless of the hour, he may remark in my sleepy ear how the shadows lengthen 
as the sun declines. 


He must be able to jest when his feet are tired. His drooping grunt must be 
spiced with humor. When stiffness cracks him in the morning he* can the better 
play the clown. He will not grumble at his bed or poke too shrewdly at his food. 
Neither will he talk of graves and rheumatism when a rainstorm finds us un- 
prepared. If he snuffle at the nose, he must snuffle cheerfully and with hope.’ 
Wit, with unexpected turns, is to be desired; but a pleasant and even humor is a 
better comrade on a dusty road. It endures blisters and an empty stomach. A 
pack rests more lightly on its weary shoulders. If he sing, he should know a round 
of*® tunes and not wear a single melody to tatters. The merriest lilt grows dull and 
lame when it travels all the day. But although I wish my companion to be of a 
cheerful temper, he need not pipe or dance until the mists have left the hills. Does 
not the shining" sun itself rise slowly to its noonday glory? A companion must 
give me leave to enjoy in silence my sullen breakfast. (2,870 strokes)—From 
“I Plan A Vacation,” by Charles Sydney Brooks. 

[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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ADDRESS in UPPER LEFT HAND CORNER—that’s 
ts place; then see it bears the RIGHT AMOUNT 
)F POSTAGE and MAIL IT EARLY— it will set 
the pace. IF you will PACK WITH CaRE all 
of your PARCELS, and WRAPPING them USE 
rWINE and PAPER STRONG; IF you will CauU- 
rloUS BE with STAMPS AND ADDRESS, you are 
assured your PARCELS WON'T GO WRONG. IF 
you'll INSURE your “PARCEL POST” OF VALUE, 
SECURED YOU'LL BE ’gainst LOSS OR DAMAGE too; 
and IF you mail your parcels “SPECIAL HAND- 
LING,” they'll RIDE WITH LETTER MAIL and be 
KUSHED THROUGH. IF you, who “crrcs” or 
ETTERS mail in VOLUME, will mail them FACED, 
and TIED IN BUNDLES too, the TIME AND LABOR 
that is SAVED IN HANDLING will EXPEDITE DE- 
iv’RY, that is true. «mF you will use our 
priv lege known as “PERMIT,” you'll have No 
WORK AFFIXING POSTAGE STAMPS, the use of 
STAMPS PRECANCELLED also HELPS US, they too 
SAVE TIME, for which we tender THANKS. IF 
you will PURCHASE POSTAL MONEY ORDERS when 
PAYMENTS via MAIL you wish to make; INSURE 
OR REGISTER your MAIL OF VALUE, the RIGHT 
COURSE you'll pursue and NO MISTAKE. IF 
SPEED you want, AIR MAIL is at your SERVICE; 
SPECIAL DELIVRY—it is SPEEDY too; and IF 
you're anxious to INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS, 
our SERVICE “c. o. p.” will sure HELP You. IF 
you can SAVE, and wish to bank your DOLLARS, 
our POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM can’t be beat; and 
don’t forget WE'RE ALWAYS GLAD TO AID YOU 
in SOLVING POSTAL PROBLEMS that you meet. 
IF you will TAKE the TIME to GET ACQUAINTED 
with all the POSTAL FEATURES you command, 
you'll soon become a POSTAL SERVICE BOOSTER, 
we'll all be HAPPY—SERVICE—UNDERSTAND? 


—By J. W. L., in the New York 
Post Office Bulletin of Information 


Senior Test 


Part I 


Make the best copy you know 
how of this account of “How Lin- 
coln Studied.” 


The Rev. J. P. Gulliver once asked Lincoln 
how he had got this unusual power of “put- 
ting things” so clearly. “It must,” suggested 
the gentlemen, “have been a matter of educa- 
tion. No man has it by nature alone. What 
has your education been?” 

“Well,” replied Lincoln, “as to education, 
the newspapers are correct. I never went to 
school more than six months in my life. But, 
as you say, this must be a product of culture 
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in some form. I have been putting the ques- 
tion you ask me to myself while you have been 
talking. I say this, that among my earliest 
recollections I remember how, when a mere 
child, I used to get irritated when anybody 
talked to me in a way I could not understand. 
I don’t think I ever got angry at anything else 
in my life. But that always disturbed my 
temper, and has ever since. I can remember 
going into my little bedroom, after hearing 
the neighbors talk of an evening with my 
father, and spending no small part of the night 
waking up and trying to make out what was 
the exact meaning of some of their sayings. 
I could not sleep, though I often tried to, 
when I got on such a hunt after an idea, until 
I had caught it; and when I had got it, I was 
not satisfied till I had repeated it over and 
over, until I had put it in language plain 
enough, as I thought, for any boy I knew to 
comprehend. This was a kind of passion with 
me, and it has stuck by me, for I am never 
easy now, when I am handling a thought, till 
I have bounded it north, and bounded it south, 
and bounded it east, and bounded it west. Per- 
haps that accounts for the characteristic you 
observe in my speeches, though I never put 
the two things together before.” 


Part I! 


Suppose yourself a bank stenog- 
rapher, asked to tabulate the year’s 
resources and liabilities for the an- 
nual statement. Type the informa- 
tion as you would hand it in to your 
superior. Supply a name for your 
bank, as well as an address 


At the close of business, December 31, 1926, 
the total resources and liabilities of the bank 
showed $1,880,880.79, in balance. The items 
are not in order, the arrangement is left to 
you, but the liabilities are indicated by an 
asterisk. $252,847.73 of the liabilities are rep- 
resented by Capital Stock, Surplus, and Un- 
divided Profits. Just make up the statement 
from the figures given: 

Bonds and Mortgages $68,705.42, Capital 
Stock* $100,000.00, Real _ Estate Contracts 
$46,230.09, Deposits* $1,619,119.34, Overdrafts 
$38.45, Due From Banks $60,239.26, Surplus* 
$100,000.00, Undivided Profits* $52,847.73, 
Accrued Interest Payable* $8,913.72, Real 
Estate $52,782.86, Cash on Hand $29,974.98, 
Stocks and Bonds $361,151.50, Furniture and 
Fixtures $5,757.05, Bills Purchased $1,247,- 
311.24, Accrued Interest Receivable $8,689.94. 


(These tests are good only until March 25, 1927.) 








THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT SAYS: 
“Postage stamps should not be used in making remittances.” 
Please cotperate with the Post Office Department and at the same time do us a favor by 
sending remittances in some other form than stamps, when sending in your test papers. 
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Club Prizes 


0. 4.63 Q Awards 


Gold Pin 


Lowlse Matthews, Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, 


Michigan 


Bronze Pin 
Inga Strand, Sweet Grass County High School, Big Timber, 
Montana 
Florence L. Cline, High School, Webb City, Oklahoms 
Bertha Greiner, Altoona Catholic High School, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania 
Edith Kauffman, Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Rebecea Pearson, High School, Norristown, Pennsylvania 
Florence Johnkoski, St. Mary's School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Alfred Theobald, St. Mary's School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Genevieve Ingley, Shinglehouse High School, Shinglehouse, 
Pennsylvania 
Hall, Susquehanna High School, 
sylvania 
Bessie Mae Winfree, 
Texas 
Alvira Long, Notre 


Ella Susquehanna, Penn 


South Park High School, Beaumont, 
llinois 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Sturgeon Bay, 


Dame Academy, Quincy, 

Evelyn Eggen, Central High School, Duluth, 

Evelyn Shinkle, Central High School, Duluth, 

Ana Swoboda, Sturgeon Bay High School, 
Wisconsin 


Honorable Mention 


McConaghy, Balboa High School, Balboa, Canal Zone 
Marie Forta, Convent of the Good Shepherd, Denver, 
Colorado 
Angeline E 
Colorado 
Katherine Ernzen, Batavia High School, Batavia, Illinois 
Emma Brunner, West New York High School, West New York, 
New Jersey 
Matilda Tucker, West New York High School, 
York, New Jersey 
Gladys McKinney, Bismarck High School, 
Dakota 
Arthur P. 
Dakota 
Ferrara, St 


Mary 
Lena 
Denver, 


Shirley, Convent of the Good Shepherd, 


West New 
Bismarck, North 


Zeren, Mary's School, New England, North 


Charles Hospital, Port Jefferson, New York 


Susie 


¢ competent 


Gold Pin 


Antoinette Schweke, Bryant and Stratton School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

‘nnetta Gold, Moser Business College, Chicago, Llinois 

Milda Jacobson, Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota 

Mildred Taylor, Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota 

Martin Wiemer, Grand Island Business College, Grand Island, 


Nebraska 


Honorable Mention 


Francis M. Higgins, First National Bank, Brooklyn, lowa 
(85.1 net words, 4 errors) 
Margaret Metz, St. Joseph's School, 
(84.2 net words, 1 error) 
James Fahey, Albuquerque High School, 
Mexico (79.5 net words, 5 errors) 
Mildred Thompson, Harrisburg Township High 
Harrisburg, lllinois (79. net words, 2 errors) 
Uecker, Midland College, Freemont, Nebraska 

net words, 4 errors) 

Lola Armistead, Harrisburg Township High School, 
burg, Llinois (78.8 net words, no errors 

Winona McGuire, Moser Business College, Chicago, 
78.5 net words, 2 errors) 

Melva Gill, Smithsonian Business College, Ogden, Utah (7 
net words, 3 errors) 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Albuquerque, New 
School, 
Leola (79.1 
Harris- 


Illinots 


8.1 


T 


Frances L. Curtis, High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Leonie Lafieche, Our Lady of Lourdes Convent, Sturgeon B 
Wisconsin 

S. Rowland Morrell, Leeds, Manchester, 

Ralf Becker, Albuquerque High School, 
Mexico 

Mary Molloy, Mt. St. Charles Hospital School, Port Jeffersor 
New York 


England 
Albuquerque, New 


100% Clubs 


F. M. Long, Nogales High School, Nogales, Arizona 

Sadie Van Aken, George Washington High School, Long Beac 
California 

Alice E. Allen, High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Alma Larson, High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

H. E. Sherfy, Bremen High School, Bremen, Indiana 

St. Patrick's High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Pearl McNeil, Burns High School, Burns, Kansas 

Sister Mary Breda, Holy Name High School, 
Kentucky 

Helen M. Gowen, Norway High School, Norway, Maine 

Anna G. Collins, Cambridge High School, Cambridge, 
land 

St. Gertrude’s Commercial School, Gardenville, Maryland 

Sister M. Leonilla, St. Joseph School, Bay City, Michigan 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Bernard's School, Cologne, Mir 
nesota 

Alice M. Nickerson, Elk River High School, Elk River, Mir 
nesota 

Mrs. F. T. Hinkle, Cape Girardeau Business College, 
Girardeau, Missouri 

Jessica Stevenson, Sweet 
Timber, Montana 

Miss M. Molt, West New York High School, West New York 

New Jersey 

Goodman, 

Pennsylvania 

South Park High School, 

Miss E. EF. Fitts, E. C 
Virginia 

Amelia Taborsky, 
consin 

Bernice Sharpe, 
Michigan 

Germaine M. Perrault, Hardwick Academy, Hardwick, Ver 


Henderso: 


Mary 


Cape 


Grass County High School, Big 


Mary Shinglehouse High School, Shinglehouse 


Beaumont, Texas 


Glass High School, Lynchburg 


Nellisville High School, Nelilisville, Wis 


Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek 


7 5) Typists 


Sara Paul Thompson, Moser Business Colege, Chicago, Illinols 
77.3 met words, 4 errors) 

Muriel Anderson, Chillicothe Business Colege, 
Missouri (76.4 net words, 2 errors) 

Evelyn T. Spangler, Thompson School, 
75.6 met words, § errors) 

Antoinette Schweke, Bryant and Stratton School, 
Illinois (74.9 net words, 2 errors) 

Dorothy Swett, Woodbury Business College, Los Angeles 
California (74.0 net words, 5 errors) 

Vera D. Ross, State Teachers College, 
(72.9 net words, 2 errors) 

Derothy Kirchner, St. Joseph's School, 
vania (73.6 net words, 3 errors) 

Lawrence Hine, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 

Mexico (73.6 net words, 5 errors) 

Marsh, Smithsonian Business College, 

(72.2 net words, 2 errors) 

Becker, Albuquerque High School, 

Mexico (71.8 net words, 4 errors) 

Maida Zoot, Bryant and Stratton School, 
71.4 met words, 5 errors) 

Vienna Kortes, Carbon County High School, 
Montana (71.3 net words, 2 errors) 

Carlos Bustamante, Central High School, 
Rico (71.3 net words, 4 errors) 

Violette Popp, Moser Business College, 
71.2 net words, 4 errors) 

Richard Hecker, St. Joseph's School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
71.1 net words, 2 errors) 


Chillicothe 
York, Pennsylvania 
Chicag: 
Kirksville, Misour! 
Pennsy! 


Lancaster, 


Paul Ogden, Uta 


Ralf Albuquerque, New 

Chicago, Illinois 
Red Lodge, 
Santuree, Porto 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Results of the Stenographers Contest 


HE results of the Stenographers’ Con- 
test this year are most gratifying, not 
only because of the increased number 
f stenographers participating, but because of 
the good work received. We were pleased 
especially to see so many “errant” stenog- 
raphers entering the fold—those who have been 
loing stenographic work for a number of 
years, but who had not up to this time taken 
an active part in the contests. There was a 
lively spirit of competition, and experienced 
stenographers everywhere demonstrated con- 
clusively their ability to maintain a good style 
in their daily work. Many beautiful specimens 
of shorthand notes were received, and the prac- 
tical, readable style of some of them is most 
commendable. 
We were fortunate to have with us on the 
day the final decision was made Mr. Freeman P 
laylor, president of the Taylor School of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Taylor, an excellent writer 
himself, is appreciative of the basic elements 
of a good style, so we were happy to have his 
vote on the contest specimens added to the 
regular committee’s. The results were: 


Prize Winners 


Fimst Pace WwW C. Begley, Frankfort, Ky. 

Seconp Prace: Eileen Neuzerling, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tuireapv Prace: J. P. Callahan, Beachmont, Mass. 

Fourtm Ptrace: Myrtle Rydell, Evanston, II. 

Firtm Prace: tie, Henrietta Kusch, Cleveland, 
and 


A. N. Spence, Florida 


Miami, 


First Place 


All were unanimous in voting for first place 
the specimen submitted by Mr. W. C. Begley, 
of Frankfort, Kentucky. There were some 
criticisms, as for instance, the flatness of the 
curve in who can in the first line and of r in 
reaped in the fifth, but on the whole the writing 
was well done and deserved the distinction of 
winning first place. 


Second Place 


Second place was won by Miss Eileen 
Neuzerling, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. There 
was some objection to the wide spacing be- 
tween outlines, but this is offset by the excel- 
lent form and fluency of the writing. Many 
of the outlines are perfect in form and on the 


whole boldly and fluently executed. The word ° 


product is the exception. Miss Neuzerling 
could profitably have spent several minutes 
writing the outline in order to become master 


of it. On the other hand, her outlines for 
that they have, between, revisions, and others 
are excellent. Miss Neuzerling has had two 
and a half years’ experience in the business 
world but still retains the good forms taught 
by her teacher—Sister Wilberta, I feel safe 
in hazarding the guess, for [| am sure from 
her style that Miss Neuzerling was a student 
of St. Francis’ Academy! If I am mistaken, 
I will acknowledge my error 


7 hit a Pla: é 


Deciding the winner of third place was not 
sc easy. Two specimens claimed our attention 
as possibilities for this place, the one submitted 
by Mr. J. P. Callahan, of Beachmont, Massa- 
chusetts, and the other submitted by Miss 
Myrtle Rydell, of Evanston, Illinois. The final 
decision was in favor of Mr. Callahan, on the 
strength of greater correctness of execution. 
His writing has not the fluency that Miss 
Rydell has developed, but several theory errors 
brought down her rank. Mr. Callahan has 
been a stenographer for three years. 


Fourth Place 


Fourth place was won by Miss Rydell. The 
fluency of her style is very commendable, and 
this, combined with greater accuracy of forms 
—in slant and proportion, particularly—would 
undoubtedly have put her in close running for 
first place. 


Fifth Place Tied 


Fifth place was tied for by Miss Henrietta 
Kusch, of Cleveland, and Mr. A. N. Spence, 
of Miami. Both have a good style of writing, 
but both lack the fluency of execution char- 
acteristic of the other prize winners. It is in- 
teresting to note that Miss Kusch has been a 
stenographer since 1923 and Mr. Spence since 
1920, one having three years’ experience and 
the other six. Miss Kusch takes an active 
part in the discussion of the question, “Does a 
stenographer write better notes upon com- 
pletion of school than after being in the busi- 
ness world three years or over?” She will be 
quoted elsewhere. 


Many Honorable Mentions 


Besides the prizes, 61 Honorable Mentions 
were awarded, and 77 Membership certificates 
were issued to new members. This is a good 
showing. We are glad to see so many stenog- 
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M yrtle Rydell 
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Tied for Fifth Place 


Henrietta Kusch 
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Miami, Florida 
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raphers interested in the Contest, and hope that 
next year will find a still greater number 
taking part. 

To those who are interested in competitions 
of this kind, the annual O. G. A. Contest, 
announced in the December Gregg Writer 
is open. 

The Honorable Mention list in this Stenog- 
raphers’ Contest shows the following names: 


Mabel P. Navarre, Detroit, Michigan 

Mary T. Griffin, New York City, New York 

Mrs. Nina McNulty, Norwich, New York 

Irene M. Wilson, Keokuk, lowa 

Helen M. Bellomy, Boise, Idaho 

Dewey Parthun, Joliet, Illinois 

Jeannette H. Harris, New York City, New York 

Irene L. Coe, Walled Lake, Michigan 

Myra A. Paul, South Eliot, Maine 

Eunice Salisbury, Lexington, Missouri 

Lillian G. Guard, Norton, Massachusetts 

Nellie Brennaman, Clarinda, lowa 

Betty Popp, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Doris Tyrer, Pontiac, Michigan 

Lucile Hook, Memphis, Tennessee 

Mary G. Paul, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

Alice H. Colby, Rochester, New York 

Zetta M. Moon, Clarendon, Texas 

Eleanor Baltteim, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Mary Taras, Wallington, New Jersey 

Lenore Kanouse, Madison, Wisconsin 

Ruth MacKean, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Agnes C. Werner, Barberton, Ohio 

Mrs. Bertha O. Bacon, Cortland, New York 

Frances L. Curtis, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Henrietta Craft, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Gladys D. Quale, Orekama, Michigan 

Helen A. Crossland, Portland, Maine 

Frieda E. Turschmann, Storrs, Connecticut 

Alice F. Craig, Rahway, New Jersey 

Ruth Dugan, Kalispell, Montana 

Edith Ourada, Menominee, Michigan 

Emeline Sanford, Coldwater, Michigan 

Alice Malm, Blackfoot, Idaho 

Ruth Fowler, Strawberry Ridge, Pennsylvania 

Betty Wollin, New York City, New York 

Ena C. Moll, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Mrs. J. M. Patterson, Abilene, Texas 

Bessie Blanton, Wichita, Kansas 

Nancy Eubank, Norfolk, Virginia 

Hertha Blank, Reed City, Michigan 

Elizabeth Feusi, Douglas, Alaska 

Jean Seider, Brooklyn, New York 

Grace Tauber, Baltimore, Maryland 

Barbara Murray, Providence, Rhode Island 

Margaret Greider, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Madge E. Miller, Flint, Michigan 

Stella Koloska, Chicago, Illinois 

Anna Prisand, Brooklyn, New York 

Clara Cooperman, New York City, New York 

Jos. Veasey, Yonkers, New York 

Paul B. Hauber, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Russell W. Lembke, Chicago, Lllinois 

Leon T. Camp, London, Canada 

Leslie A. Weichel, Fremont, Ohio 

G. M. Fox, Salt Lake City, Utah 

G. Lai See Joon, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java 

Julie P. Baba, Guayama, Porto Rico 

John Spanur, Cleveland, Ohio 

Victor B. Gleaves, Springfield, Missouri 

Leonard D. Brown, Washington, D. C. 

Moisetes C. Vitalis, Vigan, Ilocos Sur, 
Islands 

Dominadur Magbanua, Iloilo, Philippine Islands 

Alice Hubbard, San Diego, California 

John Henry Logan, Langside, Glasgow, Scotland 


Philippine 
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All of these writers are to be congratulated 
upon the good style of shorthand they have 
acquired. 


Does Experience Affect Style of Notes? 


Stenographers have demonstrated in this 
Contest just decided, the soundness of our 
theory that experience does not adversely affect 
writing style, but simply strengthens the style 
already attained. If a writer has a poor style 
of writing to begin with, in all probability his 
writing will remain poor unless he takes 
measures to acquire a better style. On the 
other hand, if a writer has acquired a good 
style from the outset, he will continue to write 
a good style, and experience and practice will 
serve only to give it the added grace and 
beauty of fluency. 

The question “Does a stenographer write 
better notes upon completion of school than 
he does after he has been in the business world 
three years or over?” is an interesting one. 
Here are some views, and I hope to hear from 
cther stenographers interested in the discussion. 


Our Readers Have Something to Say 


“It is my view, and I speak only from my 
own experience, that stenographers do not 
write better notes in their first three years in 
the business world, and do not, therefore, have 
any advantage of those of longer experience. 
To illustrate: I began the study of Gregg 
shorthand in January, 1913, at the age of 15, 
completing the principles within five weeks 
without the aid of a teacher. At the end of 
that time I tried for the O. G. A. certificate 
and my notes merited membership. I did not 
try for the Certificate of Superior Merit until 
the year 1925, when I was awarded the 
certificate. 

“During my first three years of shorthand 
experience I did a great deal of study and 
practice to secure the proper movement, etc. 
My whole aim was to get the proper founda- 
tion, which would keep me on the right path 
in the years to follow—and as the years go 
by my notes tend to improve, although in per- 
forming court reporting duties a few years 
ago my notes were necessarily written at the 
topmost speed. Certainly, if my style of notes 
had changed very much, other than to im- 
prove, I would not have been able to obtain 
the highest credential for artistic shorthand.” 

—W. C. Begley, Frankfort, Ky. 


“I do not think that stenographers who have 
had less than three years’ experience should 
be barred from this contest. I know that when 
I began working as a stenographer my notes 
were not as good as they are now; at least, 
I could not read them as well. I think any 
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stenographer should be permitted to enter this 
contest, as has been the rule heretofore. 

“I wish we could have more of these con- 
tests. I have noticed that since I began prac- 
ticing, my speed has been on the upward climb, 
and speed comes in very handy in my work.” 

—Henrietta Kusch, Cleveland, Ohio 


“I have been doing stenographic and general 
office work for six years, having graduated 
from a secretarial school in 1920. However, 
for about three years of that time I held 
positions, either bookkeeping or managerial, 
that required little shorthand. For the last 


year and a half I have been employed by a 


Se 
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law firm where everything I know has been 
put strenuously to the test, and I have found it 
necessary to practice continually to keep my 
speed up to requirements.” 

—A. N. Spence, Miami, Florida 


“My opinion of the subject to which you 
refer in your article coincides with your views, 
for I think that a person who is really doing 
stenographic work which requires accurate 
transcription cannot let his outlines degenerate 
to the extent that they will be inferior to those 
produced by a student fresh from the class- 


room.” 
-John Spanur, Cleveland, Ohio 


C. T. Call to Arms! 


Enlist Before March First 


HEN a roll call of the C. T. Contest 

was made, the following states answered: 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Okla 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Philippine Islands, La Romana, 
R. D. 

What is the matter with the other states? 
Are these states turning their backs on the 
greatest typewriting battle in the school year? 
Why be slackers! Report to arms! The final 


school lists asked for in the November Gregg 
Writer should reach us not later than March 1 
If you do not want to be among the slackers, 
enter your school in the contest now. 

Miss Annie Cooper, of St. Anthony's School, 
Jackson, Wyoming, writes: “We felt that it 
was worth while to try, even though we did 
not expect to be able to win anything in a 
nation-wide contest, for our team of thre« 
which went to the State Contest only scored 
third. I like this contest especially because 
the excitement of a contest is eliminated, and 
every member of the class feels a responsibility 
for the average And, after all, we are trying 
to train all of them for work and not a few 


for spectacular performance.” 


SO 


Patience—They re Coming 


‘\Y’ ES, we know that you are anxious to have 

reports on the results of your certificate 
tests, but not a whit more eager than we are 
to get them to you—to dig out from under 
the pile of papers that nearly buries us as 
the contest entries begin coming in in good 
earnest. Every time we have to stop to look 
up an inquiry and then dictate a report on 
one certain club, some other anxious applicants 
are kept that much longer in hearing how 
their specimens fared! If we could go straight 
along without stops, all would have their cer- 
tificates sooner. 

It isn’t as though the number of examiners 
could be increased as the work piles up—the 
same staff must handle all papers throughout 
the year in order to keep the standards uni- 


form—fair to every applicant. So we must 
beg your indulgence if certificates are not re- 
ceived at the moment you are looking 
for them, and ask that you wait patiently a 
while for them before writing for a report 

Certain schools make our certificates a re 
quired part of their work, and a special effort 
is made to get such awards out promptly 
3ut remember-——we must have at least a mon‘h 
for examination of papers and issuing of cer- 
tificates. Send in your papers in time to allow 
for this. And do not fail to make special note 
with such specimens, that certificates are re 
quired before graduation (mentioning the 
date). Address such clubs “Membership 
Examiner.” 

We'll do our best. 


very 


Won't you codperate? 
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The Comm A Hou nd 


By Charles Divine 
Illustrations by A. Beckmanr 


(Copyright, 1926, by The Ridgway Company) 


Reprinted in shorthand from ‘‘Everybody’s Magazine” by special permission of the publishers 


(Continued from the January issue) 
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be concluded next month) 


SO 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


Kathleen C. Ures, Sandstone High 
School, Sandstone 

Merritt A. Major, Wilmar High 
Bchool, Wilmar 


Mississippi 


Virginia Caperton, State Teachers’ 
College, Hattiesburg 

H. B. Boutwell, Natchez High School, 
Natches 

Ida B, Nall, Water Valley High 
School, Water Valley 


Missouri 


Sisters of St. Benedict, Immaculate 
Conception School, Brookfield 
Mrs. F. T. Hinkle, Cape Girardeau 
Business College, Cape Girardeau 

Esther M. Rehkopf, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau 

Chloe Jordan, Columbia High School, 
Columbia 

Ruth C. Ohmer, Stephens College, 
Columbia 

Beth Hencher, lIlimo High School, 
Tllmo 

Susanna Ragsdale, Synodical College, 
Fulton 

Mabel Marr, Maryville High School, 
Maryville 

Minnie B. James, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville 

Gertrude Berry, Poplar Bluf High 
School, Poplar Bluff 

Mary Lee Coffman, Lafayette High 
School, St. Joseph 

Sister Mary Hikia, Fontbonne Col- 
lege, St. Louls 

Mary Justin and Sister Mary 

Remigia, St. Alphonsus High 
School, St. Louis 


(Continued from page 272) 


Lila Dowden, Salisbury High School, 
Salisbury 

Sarah F. Wilson, Sikeston High 
School, Sikeston 

Isabelle Denham, Webb City High 
School, Webb City 


Montana 


Florence A. Dennett, Billings High 
School, Billings 

Mrs. Mollie J. Abshire, Butte High 
School, Butte 

Sister Teresa Joseph, St. Patrick's 
Convent, Butte 

Sadie G. Higgins, Cascade High 
School, Cascade 

A. Kittleson, Choteau County High 
School, Fort Benton 

Frankie Brown, Central High School, 
Great Falls 

Corrie Russell, Park County High 
School, Livingston 

Esther Rosenquist, Plains High 
School, Plains 

Dorothy E. Nelson, Roundup High 
School, Roundup 

Evelyn R. Les, Stockett-Sand Coulee 
High Sehool, Sand Coulee 


Nebraska 


Elva Babeock, College View High 
School, College View 

junda A. Holm, Hebron High School, 
Hebron 

Sister M. of St. Domitilla, Good 
Shepherd Convent, Omaha 

Mrs. Arthur W. Collins, North High 
School, Omaha 

Mother M. Justine, St. Mary's 
Academy, O'Neill 


(To be continued) 


Ella Jensen, Republican City High 
School, Republican City 
Ellen Anderson, Ord High School, Ord 


New Hampshire 


Marguerite A. Desparte, Lebanon 
High School, Lebanon 

Kathryn McNeil, Towle High School, 
Newport 


New Jersey 


A. Florence Thornton, Belvidere High 
School, Belvidere 

Sara B. Kamman, Hammonton High 
School, Hammonton 

Irene M. Bedell, Montclair High 
School, Montclair 

Harriet BE. Gibb, Ocean City High 
School, Ocean City 

Sister Mary Rita, St. Mary's High 
School, South Amboy 

Sister M. Antonia, St. Joseph's 
School, Union City 

Faye Larison, Westwood High School, 
Westwood 


New Mexico 


Mrs. Grace E. Richardson, Deming 
High School, Deming 


New York 


Elizabeth D. Anderson, Milne Hig! 
School, Albany 

Helen Albro, Batavia High School 
Batavia 

Emma M. Quick, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn 

Brother Joseph Morits, St. Michael 
Commercial High School 
Brooklyn 
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New York State Reporters Cup 
Goes to Dupraw 


York State Shorthand Reporters’ As- 

sociation held at Rochester, December 
twenty-eighth, Martin J. Dupraw again proved 
his right to be called the champion shorthand 
writer of the world. This is the third time 
in succession that Mr. Dupraw has won the 
Bottome Cup, symbolic of the New York 
State shorthand championship. The cup now 
becomes his permanent possession and consti- 
tutes the second trophy which he has won out- 
right—the other being the all-comers’ cup (the 
Toledo Bar Trophy) offered for competition 
last year in the annual speed contest held in 
connection with the Ohio State Reporters’ 
Association. 

When the contestants at Rochester sat down 
before the contest committee, the champion- 
ship field had narrowed down to two writers, 
Mr. Dupraw and Mr. Solomon Powsner, 
oficial Supreme Court stenographer of New 
York City. Mr. Powsner is one of the ac- 
knowledged _short- 
hand experts of the 
day, and interest 
was keen in the 
friendly rivalry ex- 
isting between these 
two writers. The 
dictation was at 
209.5 words a minute 
on a judge’s charge 
and 269.5 words a minute 
on testimony. The testi- 
mony was a two-voice dic- 
tation by Mr. Willard B. 

Bottome and Mr. Frederick W. 
Parkhurst; the charge was dic- 
tated by Mr. Bottome. It was 
what was freely termed a “chummy” 
contest, with the judges and the con- 
testants all sitting about a long 

table, the two dictators on one 

side, the contestants on the 
other. There was, therefore, 
little chance of mishearing or 

of being disturbed by the in- 
evitable noises of a contest room. 

When the papers were in and 
the results checked, Mr. 
Dupraw had won his 
sixth consecutive contest 
by the widest margin that 
he has yet enjoyed over 
his competitors; also Mr. 


B: winning the annual contest of the New 


Dupraw’s accuracy record of 99.56 in winning 
the cup this year is the best that has been 
achieved in the entire series. 


Errors Errors Total Percentage 


209.5 269.5 
Dupraw ... 8 11 
Powsner 42 42 


99.56 
98.07 


Since starting on his winning ways in the 
New York State contests, Dupraw has piled 
up an average over his nearest competitors that 
is remarkable. Witness the results of the 
three contests on which he won permanent 
possession of the cup: 

In 1924, Mr. Dupraw made a total of 12 
errors, while his nearest competitor, Mr. 
Behrin, made 28. 

The next year, in 1925, his winning total 
was 32. The next best competitor, Mr. 
Powsner, had a total of 35. 

This year the totals respectively are 11 for 
Mr. Dupraw, and for Mr. Powsner, the only 

other contestant, 42 

Thus, Mr. Du 

praw’s total errors 

for the three con- 

tests are 55 as 

against the next 

best combined total 

of his leading com- 

petitor in each contest 

of 105—a truly re- 

markable record, particu- 

larly when it is realized 

that in these contests he met 

all comers and competed 

against the fastest shorthand 
writers of the day. 

The cup which Mr. Dupraw thus 
takes from competition was offered in 
1924 by Mr. Willard B. Bottome, offi- 

cial reporter of the Supreme 
Court of New York, past presi- 
dent of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion and also of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’. Associa- 
tion; as well as world’s short- 
hand champion of 1910. The 
series of contests for the 
Bottome cup has been 
conspicuous for the fine 
spirit of sportsmanship and 
friendly rivalry displayed 
by all the contestants. 
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air gap 
armature 
ash pan 
ash pit 
back lash 
band wire 
basin 
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blower 
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Technical V ocabul ary— 


cornice 

corridor 

cotton sleeving 

counterbrace 

crown piece 

car 
bagyage 

ballast 

cate 

coal 

double deck 

double-end 

double-truck 

dump 

excursion 

flat 

funeral 

gondola 
observation 
parlor 
pay-as-you-enter 
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single end 
smoking 
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dead lever 

diagonal 
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driving axle 
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flag holder 
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flap curtain 
flashing 
Hat wheel 
floor stop 
flux 
footboard 
frequency 
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furring fuse 
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Electric Cars and Car Building 
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of the reporter that you will have absorbed. 
Such study will keep you in practice, and to 
keep in trim should be your constant endeavor. 


Look Over the Pleadings 


When a case is called for trial, ask the clerk 
for a copy of the pleadings and look them 
over carefully. Find out what the case is 
about. Pick out the peculiar names of the 
several parties and make a wordsign chart of 
them on the front page of your notes. Do the 
same with unfamiliar words and phrases that 
may appear in the trial of the case. If you 
have time, read some book that touches upon 
the subject matter of the trial; for instance, 
a book on parts of the body, if the case hap- 
pens to be one involving personal injury. You 
will find that this will make your work much 
more agreeable and cause favorable comment 
because of the ease and speed with which you 
take down the testimony. 


Construct Technical Vocabularies 


In order to become a competent shorthand 
reporter, you should study anatomy and tech- 
nical mechanical terms and familiarize your- 
self with the particular industries of the com- 
munity in which you work. Among the tall 
corn-stalks of the 14th Judicial District of 
lowa; a thorough knowledge of farming mat- 
ters is necessary; in the State of Washington, 
one probably needs to study the lumber in- 
dustry and get on speaking-terms with the 
fish in the fish hatcheries; in Pennsylvania 
and environs, no doubt a flood of technical 
mechanical terms will make a reporter dizzy- 
headed if he hasn’t spent his time profitably 
in becoming acquainted with them; and in 
New York a reporter of the male persuasion 
should have a proper acquaintance with chorus 
girls and their vernacular. Make an alpha- 
betical list of the words and phrases that occur 
most frequently in your court and study them 
until they capitulate to your determined effort. 


SNudy Law 


Every young reporter should take a course 
in law, either by correspondence, in summer 
school, or with some competent lawyer friend. 
He will find this helpful if he remains in the 
reporting profession; and if he ever grows 
ambitious to adapt himself to the legal game, 
he can get a certificate and hang out his shingle 
wheresoever he wisheth. 


Be Accurate— But be Tactful About It 


There are important opinions being formed 
about you every day. You want the lawyers 
and the judges to have a good opinion of you. 
You want them to think you are earnest, hon- 
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est, and conscientious in everything you d 
You want them to think you are careful a: 
concerned about the correct performance 
the tasks assigned to you. You want them | 
think their judgment is good when they plac: 
their confidence in you. Don’t be afraid t 
stop a witness, or to ask a judge or lawy« 
to repeat some question or sentence. You ar 
expected to make an accurate record, and 
is your duty to see to it that counsel and wit 
ness recognize the physical limitations of th« 
reporter in order that you may do your duty 
Of course, you must use good judgment and 
not stop a lawyer in the midst of a fruitful 
cross-examination, just when he is licking h 
chops over the delectable meat he is stealing 
from the witness. Such a crime is justifiable 
homicide in the eyes of a noble barrister- 
and that is the time when ye humble per 
pusher needs all of his resourcefulness. Ther 
is when you have got to let ‘er buck and hang 
onto the horn as best you can! 

You should, of course, try to make condi 
tions as favorable as possible by placing your 
table in the best possible position for hearing 
the court, lawyers and witness—especially the 
witness. Get the best grade of paper and the 
best pen and ink that you can find. 

When you are asked to read your notes, 
articulate plainly and speak loud enough to he 
heard clearly. The judge does not like tu 
strain his ears in order to hear what a re 
porter is reading. It interferes with his 
digestion ! 


Don’t Dawdle Away Your Leisure 


It is certainly foolish for an alleged reporte: 
to plod along, doing his work half-heartedly 
and very inaccurately, and taking~all the 
knocks that are incident to faulty servic« 
when by using his spare time to advantag¢ 
he might get out of the incompetent class and 
be a real and unqualified credit to the pro 
fession. Many times in court there are un 
expected delays and, instead of idling away 
your time, you keep forming judgments based 
upon the impressions and information gained 
from contact with the people or from facts 
and theories presented in books, the news 
papers, or the movies. A reporter should 
read not alone from choice, but with a view 
to perfecting his knowledge and information. 
To be successful in reporting, you must know 
something about everything. Anything that is 
said in English should be at least partially 
understood by the reporter, no matter whether 
it is an exceedingly technical discussion of 
medicine, surgery, meteorology, Egyptology, 
the radio, electricity, or what not. Therefore, 
it pays the reporter to observe in papers and 
in the magazines, the type and scope of the 
discussion. In conversation with friends or 
acquaintances or those whom you meet cas- 
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if anything should be mentioned on any 
ect that is entirely without your knowl- 
ve, it should be a suggestion to you to make 
investigation of that subject, so that if at 
e time you are called upon to report a 
ference or an address on that general sub 
you will know in advance the terminology 
nomenclature involved 


Value Your Time 


\ very important thing for you to consider, 
Beginner—and I think it m important— 
the value you put upon your When 


u write an incorrect outline, it is a waste of 


time 


ne. When you fail to phrase as you should 
rase, you do not correctly evaluate your time 
hen you hesitate between when 
u fail to fill out the 

unnecessary) 


outlines 
when you 


margins, 

when you make ex 

tremely large or small notes, when you act 
] 


pressure, 


think slowly, when you are not observing, 
een and alert, you are wasting a great deal 
time. If you properly value your time, 

u will know all the elements involved in 
acquisition of skill in your particular line 
nd then methodically, earnestly, and intel 
ligently pursue the reasonable and suc 
ssful course to the object ol your 
fforts. If you value your time, 
u will not only determine the various ele 
nts involved in the mastery of 
vriting, but you will make a study of the 
t successful ways and means of applying 
urself. There are processes involved 
acquiring skill. You must know what to do 
u must have the progressive steps pointed 


most 
reach 


properly 


successful 


two 


ut to you, or you must ascertain them for 

urself 

u to sense the particular elements of writing 
nvolved in making an accurate record of what 
s said, then you must have the willingness, 
he desire, and the determination to apply your- 

lf to the task 
vill think the right and accurate thought and 
execute your thoughts in a prompt and skillful 
manner. 


Now, you want to become a better 
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and the question to consider is how you can 
get the greatest returns from time. You can 
employ time disadvanta 
Every hour can mean advancement or 


advantageously or 
geously 
Look into the mirr 


retirement wr of your soul 


and search for ye then, if you 


you will elimi 
1 


would properly value 
weakn p strength 


u 
Neat 
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expected of court reporters. We 
humb! face of the 
globe. Sometimes! And our transcripts are 
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In closing say that efficiency should 
is usually 
don’t kid 
study 
your 


be your watchwor “effhicier 
synonymous with “ ig And 


yourself, brother! ciency means a 
application of 


time to the writing of shorthand 


of your art and a steady 
Having made 
your choice, remember the words of Carlyle, 
that : 
Blessed is } 
let him ask 
work, a life 


ill follow it 
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